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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


Tjik Papers, of which the following arc a selection, 
wore certainly not intended by the Author for publi¬ 
cation, having been seen during his lifetime by only 
a few intimate friends, to one of whom chiefly, they 
had boon originally addressed in a series of letters. 
For this reason, it would perhaps havo been more con¬ 
sistent still to have allowed them to remain in privacy. 
In deference, however, to the opinion of several of 
those who possessed his confidence, and who conceived 
that they might he acceptable to bis fellow-citizens, 
among whom he so long moved, a selection has been 
made of such as appeared best adapted for the press. 
The imperfections, which must always be inseparable 
from a posthumous work, will, in this instance, it is be¬ 
lieved, find an apology in the circumstances above 
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explained, and in the fact of these papers having been 
composed during the intervals of responsible and labo¬ 
rious professional avocations. It must be superfluous 
to add, that the present publication has no view what¬ 
ever to pecuniary advantage. 

J. S. 


Edinburgh, lsi March 184ft. 



SKETCHES FROM SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY. 


THE ROBE OF CHRIST. 


In a psalm written by King David more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Christ—a psalm 
which has always been considered prophetical of 
the Saviour’s sufferings, and which commences witli 
the very words of deep agony which were uttered 
by him when hanging on the cross,—a circumstance 
is introduced as if intended to indicate the extremity 
of his distress :—“ They part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” 

The literal fulfilment of this prophecy is men¬ 
tioned by all the evangelists. St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, merely state the fact, that the 
soldiers, who attended at the Saviour’s crucifixion, 
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ie parted his garments, casting lots.” St. John alone 
states why they did so. “ Then the soldiers, when 
they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also 
liis coat: now the coat was without seam, woven from, 
the top throughout. They said therefore among them¬ 
selves, let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it 
shall be,” (St. John, xix. 23, 24.) 

Although this extraordinary and exact fulfilment 
of an ancient prophecy, is the only reason profes¬ 
sedly assigned for mentioning the circumstance here 
stated, some have thought that there is an emble¬ 
matical meaning couched under the fact, that one 
of these garments, here called his coat, was woven 
of one entire piece, without a seam. 

We are informed by Josephus,* that the High 
Priest of the Jews wore a garment of this very 
description. Now the Jewish High Priest was ty¬ 
pical of Christ, and every thing respecting his vest¬ 
ments and ornaments had also some typical signi¬ 
fication. We need not, therefore, be surprised, that 
Ijis great antitype, the High Priest of our profession, 
wore, while on earth, a garment similar to that of 
his type or representative ; and we may reasonably 
conclude, that this may also have borne some typical 
or emblematical meaning. 


* Antiq. B. III., cli. 7, § 4. 
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What, then, shall we say, was the emblematical 
meaning, or mystery, shadowed forth under the 
form and texture of the Saviour’s robe? 

May not the texture of this robe—woven of one 
entire piece, without a seam—have been intended as 
an emblem of the uniformity, consistency, and close 
indissoluble connection, subsisting throughout every 
part of the Sacred Scriptures? Whether it have 
been so intended or not, the parallel between them, 
in these respects, holds in a remarkable degree: 
and if this is admitted, the question of intention is 
one of very inferior consequence; but some circum¬ 
stances make it probable that this parallel is not 
altogether accidental. 

The mere writings or compositions constituting 
the Holy Scriptures, expressed in human language, 
in accomodation to human weakness and ignorance, 
cannot of themselves be considered as the “Word” 
(or message) of God; but merely as the vehicle by 
which it is conveyed to the human understanding. 
Much of the language of Scripture is figurative, and 
the true meaning concealed under a variety of types, 
and dark metaphorical allusions. This was neces¬ 
sarily the case, for the things of heaven cannot be 
directly and literally expressed in the language of 
the earth. By a too literal interpretation of their 
own prophetical writings, the Jews failed of dis¬ 
covering their true scope and meaning, and their 
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minds are not opened to the genuine sense of them, 
even to this day. 

The true “ Word”—the real import and meaning 
of the Scriptures—the Spirit which animated the 
prophets, and which lives and breathes in their 
writings—is, we are told, “ quick and powerful, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and the marrow.” 
This cannot be said of the mere letter of the Scrip¬ 
ture. “The letter killeth; the Spirit maketli alive.” 

Holding then the Scriptures taken as composi¬ 
tions—considered merely as a book, or a series of 
books—not to be themselves “ the Word,” but 
merely the outward vehicle or covering of the Word— 
the garb or clothing in which it is exhibited to man— 
perhaps it may be permitted us to imagine, that the 
vesture worn by the Saviour, the real living “Word 
made man,”—was formed as it was, as a sensible 
emblem or type of those sacred writings by which 
his mind and will are made known to the human 
race. 

Let us consider the parallel a little farther. The 
robe, (or coat.,) “ was without scam , woven from the 
top throughout” 

And do not the Scriptures agree with this in a 
most remarkable degree ? Though written by va¬ 
rious hands—in distant ages and countries, and in 
different languages—the whole hang together with 
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a closeness and consistency in the substance and 
matter—an unity of purpose and object, which no 
other writings equally extensive possess, and such 
as to render them one entire and indivisible whole. 
There is no artificial joining of parts—nothing in 
their union that appears the result of human con¬ 
trivance. The manner in which one part grows 
upon, and is united to another, more resembles the 
successive additions to, and growth of some pro¬ 
ductions of nature. 

As the garment was “ woven from the top through¬ 
out,” we may trace this oneness and consistency o£ 
purpose, from the very commencement to the end 
of Scripture—from the first chapter of Genesis to 
the last of Revelation. 

Throughout the Old Testament, history, law, and 
prophecy are so interwoven with one another, that 
there is no possibility of their being torn asunder. 
The first dark promise or prophecy of a Saviour, is 
given even in the words of the sentence pronounced 
on man at the Fall. The whole history of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, is interspersed with a vein 
of prophecy. The call of the former patriarch to 
leave his people and his kindred, was connected 
with a prophecy, often renewed, that “ in him, and 
in his seed, should all*the families of the earth be 
blessed.” A particular promise was afterwards 
given to him of a son, and another that his des- 
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cendants should possess the land in which he then 
dwelt as a stranger. The fulfilment of the first of 
these predictions, afforded an earnest and a pledge 
for that of the second, although this last was delayed 
for the long space of 400 years. % 

The intermediate history of these patriarchs and 
their descendants, in Canaan, in Egypt, and in 
Arabia Petrea, shewed them to be peculiarly under 
the protection of heaven. The great historical 
epoch of the Old Testament—the Exodus, or de¬ 
parture of the Israelites out of Egypt, accompanied 
with the most astonishing miracles,—their passage 
of the Eed Sea, and long sojourn in the wilderness 
under the guidance of Moses—and their establish¬ 
ment in the promised land under Joshua, are con¬ 
stantly referred to as the peculiar work of God in 
their behalf. These facts are incorporated and in¬ 
tertwined, not merely with the history, but with the 
laws, the poetry, the religious ceremonies , and the 
civil institutions of this singular people, in such a 
way, that the memory of them could never by pos¬ 
sibility be lost. No mere historical record could so 
effectually have accomplished this object. The in¬ 
stitutions of the passover, and of the feast of un¬ 
leavened bread, which were appointed to be ob¬ 
served annually by the whole nation for ever, were 
of themselves sufficient to perpetuate the remem¬ 
brance of them. The Moral Law is introduced 
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with the declaration,—“ l am the X*ord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and out 
of the house of bondage.” Many other laws eon- 
tain similar allusions. Numerous laws command 
them to shew kindness to the poor, the fatherless, 
the widowand the stranger,—“ seeing ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt .” They are constantly reminded 
of God having brought them out of Egypt, “ with 
an high hand, and a stretclied-out arm.” They are 
reminded of this in all exhortations to obedience, 
and in all rebukes for their frequent contumacy and 
rebellion—on all occasions of greater or less im¬ 
portance, when addresses, admonitions, or reproofs 
were administered to them by their leaders. The 
references to these facts ■■in the Pentateuch and other 
historical books, amount to several hundreds, so 
that they must have been indelibly imprinted, and 
we may say, burnt in upon the minds of the people, 
and so long as a shred of their sacred books re¬ 
main, never by any possibility to be forgotten. 

I need not attempt to trace particularly the his¬ 
tory of the Jews after their establishment in Pales¬ 
tine, contained in the books of Judges, Ruth, the two 
books of Samuel, and the two books of Kings, bring¬ 
ing down our accounts of the nation, and of their 
transactions to the time of the Babylonish captivity. 
All the most important events during this long 
period, particularly in the reigns of the three first 
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and greatest their kings, are related with a degree 
of minuteness and simplicity which render them ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. We then come to the two 
books of Chronicles, which form a kind of abridge¬ 
ment of the whole history of the chosen people,—ac¬ 
companied with a series of genealogies—statements 
of the order and succession of the priests—abstracts 
of the division of the lands, among the different 
tribes and families, so precise and circumstantial, 
as to set all idea of forgery out of the question-*-co 2 /&- 
ciding with , and confirming the separate narration 
contained in the other historical books, witli just 
such variations as might naturally arise from the 
mistakes and errors of transcribers. 

The thread of hislbry is continued in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which record the return of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin from Babylon—their 
re-establishment in Jerusalem, and the building of 
the second Temple. 

The book of Esthei relates an important event in 
the history of the nation, which took place during 
the captivity, the authenticity of which is proved by 
an institution connected with it, (the feast of Purim,) 
observed by the Jews to this day. Here is also in¬ 
serted the book of Job, an ancient poem, relating 
the trials of an eminent Servant of God ;—his vir- 
tues in prosperity—his patience under severe afflic¬ 
tion—his devout submission to the divine will, and 
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his final reward. Though, in point of* historical con¬ 
nection, this book stands somewhat apart from the 

i 

rest—in the sentiments and reflections which it re- 

* 

cords, and in the just and sublime views it gives of 
the greatness, power, and majesty of God, and his 
mode of dealing with his creatures, it bears the most 
undoubted marks of inspiration, and of an entire 
consistency with other parts of the sacred writings. 

To this follow the Psalms, composed by King 
David and others— : being the sacred poems and 
songs used in the public solemnities of the Jewish 
Church—rehearsed by the priests and Levites, with all 
the splendour of processions and dances,* and all the 
aids and resources of music, vocal and instrumental. 
These compositions stand, as it ^ere, in the midst— 
between the proper historical and the purely pro¬ 
phetical parts of Scripture, and are indissolubly 
connected with both. Some of the psalms are them¬ 
selves historical, others arc prophetical; some are 
purely devotional, others didactic and moral. Some 
of them record in exalted strains the great deliver¬ 
ances which God in past times wrought for the na¬ 
tion, and the triumphs which he afforded them over 
their enemies,—“ for liis mercy enduretli for ever.” 
Others contain prophecies of their future destinies, 
and particularly of the advent, power, and greatness 


* Exod. xv. 20. 


2 Sam. vi. 14-16. 
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of the Messiah. With these are interspersed songs 
of praise and thanksgiving—earnest prayers for deli¬ 
verance from danger and distress—fervent outpour¬ 
ings of the heart in affliction—joyful anticipations of 
good things to come, and expressions of confidence 
in the divine protection. The Psalms have been 
said to contain an epitome of the whole Bible, and 
a complete manual of devotion. In every variety of 
situation and circumstances—in every state and 
condition of mind, the devout worshipper may find 
here appropriate terms wherein to give vent and 
expression to his most ecstatic feelings. The ethical 
and didactic part of the Psalms is properly followed 
up by the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, com¬ 
posed by Solomon,^ the wisest of mankind.” The 
devotional and prophetical part finds an echo in the 
glowing imagery of the Canticles, the work of the 
same writer, bearing the impress of the warm and 
luxuriant imagination of the East. To these follow 
the more severe and oracular writings of the pro¬ 
phets—of Isaiah, whose predictions of the appearance, 
character, and offices of the Messiah, both in his 
state of humiliation and exaltation, seem, when com¬ 
pared with their fulfilment, almost like an anticipat¬ 
ed history—of Jeremiah, sadly bewailing the sins 
and backslidings of his countrymen, and indicating the 
grievous punishment which awaited their continued 
disobedience—of Ezekiel, whose severe and scorch- 
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ing denunciations of wrath, announced the downfal 
of their state, and that of many other powerful na¬ 
tions— and of Daniel, who carried forward his 
view of the revolution of empires to the latest pe¬ 
riods of the Roman power. To these are added the 
writings of the twelve minor prophets —minor as re¬ 
gards the length and number of their predictions, 
hut in point of matter rising one above another in 
sublimity, and opening views of the future with ad¬ 
vancing clearness, until in announcing the coming of 
the Messiah, one of them* states the very place where 
he was to be born, and anotherf describes the man¬ 
ner of his appearance, and that of the forerunner 
who is to “ prepare his way and even specifies the 
very subjects on which that forerunner is to preach. 

These writings are totally unlike any thing of 
human composition. The subjects of them are not 
separated by any marked divisions, or any apparent 
or correct method; but are thrown out with a rich 
and careless exuberance, and the whole woven to¬ 
gether in one gorgeous web of prophecy. Denun¬ 
ciations of the wickedness and idolatry both of the 
Jews and of the neighbouring nations, followed up 
by the most awful threatenings of divine vengeance, 
are mixed every now and then with gleams of com¬ 
passion and forbearance. Though the heathen idol- 


* Micah v. 2. 


t Malachi iii. 1.— iv. C. 
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aters seem to be devoted to irretrievable destruction, 
all the tbreatcnings of wrath against Israel are 
delivered with the reservation, that, of that favoured 
people " a remnant should be saved.” With these are 
every where mingled promises of a Saviour—“ line 
upon line, line upon line,—here a little, and there 
a little —but delivered in a style so dark and enig¬ 
matical, that no one could before the event understand 
the nature of the mysterious Being they foretold. 
He is sometimes announced as a Prince and a Con¬ 
queror, accompanied by every circumstance of pomp 
and splendour, yet—he was to be u despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” lie was to come “ travelling in the great¬ 
ness of his strength,” yet—lie was to be u brought 
to prison and to judgment.” His “ blood was to be 
poured out like water, and you might tell all his 
bones yet—he was to be “ a King, and of his king¬ 
dom there was to be no end.” Until Christ actually 
appeared, no one could possibly understand or con¬ 
ceive how these opposite, and apparently contradic¬ 
tory characters were to be united in one person— 
how all the individual traits could possibly unite to 
form one entire and beautifully harmonious portrait. 

After the canon of the Old Testament was closed 
by Malaclii, the spirit of prophecy seems to have lain 
dormant for four hundred years. It may be thought 
that there is here a division and a gap between the 
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Old Testament and the New, inasmuch as no work of 
undoubted inspiration appeared during all this long 
period. But it is not so. The interval was neces¬ 
sary to afford time for the fulfilment of various pro¬ 
phecies which required to be accomplished before 
the advent of the Messiah. The great empires of 
Assyria and Persia having been succeeded by that 
of Alexander, the dominions included in them were 
broken up into four kingdoms under the successors 
of that famous conqueror. These kingdoms being 
first undermined, were latterly overwhelmed by the 
resistless encroachments of the Roman power, all of 
which had been distinctly foretold in the prophecies 
of Daniel. Tyre—Moab—Egypt, and all the once 
nourishing kingdoms surrounding Judea, had gra¬ 
dually fallen under the sway of Rome; and Judea 
itself, long preserved apart from them all, was ready 
to become a prey to that insatiable power, w hen—in 
the fulness of time—just when “ the sceptre was 
about to depart from Judah, and the lawgiver from 
between his feet,”—as had been foretold by the 
dying Israel nearly 1700 years before—tbe Saviour 
appeared. 

The Saviour appeared,—outwardly, and to tbe 
view of men, in a low and bumble condition, but to 
those who examine more closely, and see mor^iruly, 
bearing the character and aspect of divinity. The 
numerous and apparently contradictory descriptions 
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of the Messiah contained in the prophecies, are taken 
up by the evangelists, and shewn in a manner the 
most simple, but, at the same time, the most clear 
and convincing, to be every one of them fulfilled in 
the person of Jesus Christ—in his birth, his history, 
his miracles, his doctrines, his persecutions and suf¬ 
ferings, his trial and crucifixion, his resurrection and 
ascension. There is here, therefore, no want of con¬ 
tinuity—no gap in the sacred record. The scattered 
fragments and separate threads of prophecy respect¬ 
ing the Messiah, contained in the Old Testament, 
are all gathered up and arranged; and however of 
themselves they may appear disjointed and uncon¬ 
nected, yet when woven together with the wool of 
the New Testament, they appear before us as one 
harmonious whole. We then see the design and the 
meaning of what was before dark and mysterious; 
and the entire scheme rises distinctly into view, in 
the narratives contained in the four Gospels, as the 
figures rise upon a piece of tapestry under the hands 
of the workman. In this manner, it is obvious to 
every one who considers the subject, that no two 
parts of the Sacred Writings are more completely 
incorporated, or more indissolubly united and inter¬ 
woven together, than the prophetical parts of the Old, 
and the historical parts of the New Testament. 

The Acts of the Apostles, written by St. Luke, 
is professedly a continuation of the Gospel of that 
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evangelist; but it serves as a continuation of all the 
four—containing a history of the infant Church under 
the ministry of the immediate followers of our Lord. 
While the life of the Saviour himself—the most un¬ 
speakably important and vitally essential part of 
Scripture history—is recorded by no fewer than four 
inspired writers of the highest class, one of these has 
been deemed sufficient to relate the acts of his fol¬ 
lowers ; these being proportionally of less absorbing 
interest, as the acts and sayings of the servants are 
necessarily less important than those of their Lord. 

The Epistles are letters, or written discourses, 
addressed by certain of the Apostles to the churches 
which they had established in different countries, for 
the purpose of confirming them in the faith, and for 
the instruction of believers in all ages. These 
Epistles, particularly those of St. Paul, are connected 
with the book of the Acts, by a great number of mi¬ 
nute circumstances and coincidences—some of them 
apparently of the most artless and undesigned 
description—affording an irresistible argument for 
the authenticity and genuineness of both the letters 
and the history :* but they are also connected with 
the Gospels in a different and much more intimate 
sense, by their substance and matter. They are, in 
fact, just an inspired commentary on the Gospels — 


* Vide Horse Paulinse, by the lato Dr. Paley. 
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explaining and enforcing tlie more important doc¬ 
trines taught by our Saviour, and refuting various 
errors and heresies which even then hadjbegun to 
arise in the Church. Some of them are principally 
directed to prove the infinite importance of faith, 
as the grand vital principle on which all religion 
rests, and the foundation on which all subsequent 
attainments in holiness must be built. Other parts 
insist in a more special manner on the necessity of 
good ivories, and purity of life and conduct; while a 
third proves in the most convincing manner the 
entire harmony between these two grand essentials 
of Christianity, shewing that no faith can be genuine 
which does not approve its sincerity by correspond¬ 
ingholiness of life, and that there can be no true holi¬ 
ness but what originates in a sincere and lively faith. 
The Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews must 
especially be noticed, as completing the connection 
between the Old and the New Testaments ; proving 
to the Jews, by a reference to their own Scriptures, 
in which they believed they had eternal life, that 
they did, indeed, testify of Jesus. The Apostle 
proves this, not merely by a reference to direct pro¬ 
phecies, but by what to the Jews would appear an 
equally cogent argument—an application of the types 
and mysteries contained in their ceremonial and sacri¬ 
ficial law—the garments and ornaments of their 
priests, and the sacred vessels in the Tabernacle and 
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Temple; all which he shews to have been merely 
the “shadows of good things to come.” Here we have 
another series of connections between the old dispen¬ 
sation and the new, between the first dark revelation 
made to the fathers, and the last and clearest light 
of divine truth vouchsafed to the children. 

Lastly, and to sum up all—the vision of the Apoca¬ 
lypse comes in as an appropriate conclusion to the 
Sacred Canon. It commences with a series of a dmoni¬ 
tions addressed by the “ Spirit” to the seven Churches 
of Asia, established by the immediate Apostles of our 
Lord—commenting on their several characters and 
conditions—holding up to them, as it were, a glass 
in which they might see their deformities and faults, 
and predicting their ruin, unless these were amended. 
The remainder of the book is taken up with a suc¬ 
cession of sublime and mysterious prophecies respect¬ 
ing the state of the Church in after times, whereoi 
we can at present understand little of the details, 
but whereof the general scope is nevertheless highly 
encouraging to believers. From these prophecies 
it appears, that though the religion of Jesus is to 
meet with much opposition in the world, and is 
itself to be polluted by many corruptions, it is des¬ 
tined to be restored to its pristine purity—to triumph 
over all opposition, and finally to be spread over 
all the earth; and that after many a struggle the 
reign of Satan is to be destroyed, and that of Christ 
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and liis saints established on a lasting foundation. 
The most splendid descriptions are given of the 
glory of the Church in the last days, under the figure 
of the New Jerusalem, the Lamb’s wife, which is 
represented as descending from heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. The river and 
the tree of life are also described in the most gor¬ 
geous colours. A blessing is promised to all who do 
the commandments of the Lord. An invitation is 
given to every one who will, to drink of the water of 
life, (the word of God,) and a curse is pronounced on 
all who add to, or take from the words of the book 
of this prophecy: and the whole concludes by invok¬ 
ing upon all, “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The above is a short, and very imperfect view 
of the connections subsisting between the differ¬ 
ent p^rts of the Sacred Scriptures—connections so 
close and intimate, that no one part can be pro¬ 
perly understood apart, and disjoined from the rest. 
Like the robe for which the Roman soldiers cast 
lots, w*e must never attempt to rend it. We must 
take it as it is—as a whole : but in this respect we 
are more favoured than they, that every believer 
may appropriate the whole of it, in all its richness 
and sufficiency to himself; and his doing so does not 
in the least prevent its proving equally rich and 
efficacious to the whole number of the faithful 
throughout the w T orld to the end of time. 



THE INCARNATION. 


Seven hundred years before the birth of our Sa¬ 
viour, it was foretold by the Prophet Isaiah to King 
Ahaz, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel, God with 
us.” This prophecy was always understood by 
the Jews to relate to the Messiah, and to intimate 
that he should be born of a virgin; and, accord¬ 
ingly—in the fulness of time—Jesus Christ, the 
promised Messiah, tons born of a virgin in the 
city of Bethlehem of Judea. 

But this is only a part of the prophecy. The re¬ 
maining, and the most important part intimated, that 
the Son, who should be thus born of a virgin, was 
to possess all the characters of the divine nature. 
He was to be called, (that is, he was to be,) “ God 
dwelling among men.” 

These were prophecies of the most important na¬ 
ture, and on the evidence of tlieir fulfilment must 
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depend the whole claims of the Christian religion to 
bur belief and acceptance. It was peculiarly neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that the proofs of that fulfilment 
should be perfectly clear, that there should be no mis¬ 
take or dubiety respecting any part of the evidence. 

On consulting the Sacred Record, we find the evi¬ 
dence in support of these facts of the fullest and most 
satisfactory nature. No part of the sacred narrative 
is vouched by a more undoubted body of testimony ; 
nor is any species of testimony awanting which it is 
possible to adduce in support of any fact whatever. 

The prophecy is twofold; and the evidence of its 
fulfilment is also twofold. The evidence which proves 
the virginity of the mother, proves at the same time 
the divinity of the Son. 

We have elsewhere stated, that the narrative given 
by St. Luke of the appearance of the angel Gabriel 
to Mary, commonly called the Annunciation, could 
only have been derived from Mary herself, as no 
other human being was cognizant of what occurred 
upon that occasion. Keeping this in view, let us con- 
aider the # narrative itself, which is at once simple, 
natural, and circumstantial. 

“ And in the sixth month,” (that is, the sixth 
month after the vision of Zacharias and the concep¬ 
tion of Elisabeth,) u the angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, 
u To a virgin espoused to a man, whose name was 
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Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary. 

“ And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women. 

“ And when she saw him, she was troubled at his 
saying, and cast in her mind what manner of salu¬ 
tation (his should be. 

“And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary; 
for thou hast found favour with God. 

‘‘ And behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, 
and bring forth a Son, and shalt call his name Jesus. 

“lie shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David. 

“ And lie shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 

\\ r e may easily conceive the tumult of various 
feelings which would be raised in the bosom of Mary 
at this announcement by the angel. The very ap¬ 
pearance of the heavenly visitant would naturally 
produce, awe and astonish merit, which would be in¬ 
creased by the unusual nature of his salutation; and, 
accordingly, we are told “ she was troubled at his 
saying.” But the latter part of his communication— 
importing no less than that she was chosen by God 
to be the mother of the Messiah—must have raised 
these feelings to their highest pitch, and excited at 
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once emotions of joy, hope, fear, and wonder, in a 
degree that could hardly ever have been experienced 
by any other human being. 

The next words uttered by Mary bring the whole 
circumstances clearly into view, and afford at once 
an insight into what was passing in her mind, and 
a proof of the purity and simplicity of her character. 

“ Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this 
be, seeing I know not a man V* 

These words would never have been recorded if 
they had not been uttered; and assuming that they 
were uttered, they lead irresistibly to the convic¬ 
tion, that Mary was truly described in the preced¬ 
ing verses, and that she was really a pure and 
unspotted virgin. Nothing could be more natural 
than the words, the fact being so. Had it been other¬ 
wise—had Mary been conscious in this particular of 
the smallest stain—she durst as soon have swallowed 
poison, or plunged into the midst of a fiery furnace, 
as have uttered them in the presence where she 
now stood. It would, on such a supposition, have 
been a lie—a lie not to man, but to God :—and she 
could have expected nothing but to be struck dead, as 
Sapphira was, with the lie upon her lips. 

But Mary was unconscious of blame, or of false¬ 
hood. She had merely given utterance to her 
thoughts in the simplicity of her heart. She pro¬ 
bably reflected on the peculiar situation in which 
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she was placed, as an affianced bride, not yet brought 
home to the house of her husband; and that she 
did not yet understand that the son she was to bear 
was to have no human father. But the answer of 
the angel soon dispelled all her doubts. 

“And the angel answered and said unto her, 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : there¬ 
fore also that holy thing that shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God.” 

As a confirming sign, to prove that what was 
now promised should be certainly fulfilled, the 
angel refers to the fact of her cousin Elisabeth hav¬ 
ing been made to conceive a son when past the age 
of child-bearing. 

“ And behold thy cousin Elisabeth, she hath 
also conceived a son in her old age; and this is the 
sixth mouth with her who was called barren. 

“ For with God nothing shall be impossible.” 

Mary*s doubts and fears are now entirely re¬ 
moved, and she at once expresses her consent, her 
humility, her faith, and her rejoicing in the gra¬ 
cious purpose of God.* 

“And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord ; be it unto rue according to thy word.” 

It is supposed by commentators, and there ap- 


* Dean Stanhope, 
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pears reason in the supposition, that at the instant 
of this act of faith and purposed obedience, the con¬ 
ception of the immaculate humanity of Jesus took 
place, and that it was done unto the virgin accord¬ 
ing to the word of the angel, who at that moment 
departed from her. 

We are then told, that Mary “ arose in those 
days, and went into the hill-country with haste, 
into a city of Juda, and entered into the house of 
Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth.” 

Mary was probably moved to undertake this sud¬ 
den journey, from a desire to be more fully in¬ 
formed of the truth of what had been told her by 
the angel respecting Elisabeth. She no doubt was 
led to this by the Holy Spirit, both for the confir¬ 
mation of her own faith, and for affording to Chris¬ 
tians in all ages a strong additional evidence of the 
reality of those things which had been revealed to 
her concerning herself. 

“ And it came to pass, that when Elisabeth heard 
the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb, 
and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost. 

“ And she spake out with a loud voice and said, 
Blessed art thou among women,”—the very words 
used by the angel, — “and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. 

“ And whence is this to me, that the mother of 
my Lord should come to me.” 
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It seems clear from these verses, that ho previous 
communication had been made by M&y to Elisa¬ 
beth. There had been no time for any such. Im¬ 
mediately after the “ annunciation,” Mary set out 
on her journey to the hill-country, “ with haste,” to 

visit Elisabeth ; and the instant of her arrival— 

) 

without a single word of explanation—the latter 
seems to have been informed by the direct inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, that Mary who now saluted 
her, was about to become “ the mother of her 
Lord.” 

The sequel of Elisabeth’s address contained mat¬ 
ter of the highest encouragement to Mary. 

“ For lo ! as soon as the voice of thy salutation 
sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb 
for joy. 

“ And blessed is she that believed; for there 
shall be a performance of these things which were 
told her from the Lord.” 

Mary ? g faith, hope, and joy are now raised to 
their highest pitch. All her doubts and fears have 
vanished, and she breaks out into a rapturous hymn 
of thanksgiving and praise. This hymn, (which 
is commonly called the “Magnificat,” and is still 
used in the public service of several Churches,) 
is full of sentiments of the purest devotion, the most 
unaffected humility, and the most exalted patrio¬ 
tism. The thanksgiving for herself is expressed with 
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the meekness and gentleness which was agreeable to 
her character ; but her warmest aspirations are re* 
served for the loftier theme, that God had now 
“ holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his 
mercy, (as he spake to our fathers,) to Abraham 
and to his seed for ever.” 

Mary, we are told, abode with Elisabeth about 
three months, and returned to her own house. After 
this, her situation could not be much longer conceal - 
ed ; and, in particular, it became necessary that the 
whole truth should be disclosed to Joseph, her af¬ 
fianced husband. 

Here, it may be asked, why was Mary, by the 
arrangements of Providence, placed in this embar¬ 
rassing situation ? If the Saviour was to be born 
of a virgin, where was the necessity, or where was 
the use, that she should be previously espoused 
to an husband? The answer involves several im¬ 
portant considerations. It did not suit the divine 
purposes that the miraculous events, which were 
now in the course of being accomplished, should at 
this time be openly published to the world; and, 
therefore, it was not only fit but necessary, that 
Mary should be invested with the character of a 
married woman. This was necessary, not merely to 
protect her from the censures of gossiping neigh¬ 
bours, but for the more important purpose of check¬ 
ing a vain curiosity, and preventing their inquiries, 
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which must have led to a premature disclosure of 
that which it was the purpose of God to keep secret 
for a time. Farther, the providing of a husband to 
Mary and of a reputed father to her child, as it after¬ 
wards appeared, was necessary even for the preser¬ 
vation of their lives. But for his assistance how 
could the child have been saved from the murderous 
designs of Ilerod ? How could an unprotected female, 
with a helpless infant, have accomplished such a 
journey as is implied in the flight into Egypt, and 
their subsequent return from that country ? 

But, besides all this, the circumstance of Mary 
having been espoused to Joseph, previous to the 
miraculous conception, was attended with the ad¬ 
vantage of providing an additional witness to the 
wonderful fact itself, and of strengthening, in a very 
great degree, the evidence we possess for the truth 
of that fact. By the laws of evidence which pre¬ 
vail generally in all civilized countries, in matters 
of the highest importance, such as a trial for life 
and death, two witnesses are required to prove every 
material fact—and two are considered sufficient for 
that purpose. Accordingly, here, two witnesses have 
been provided, whose evidence completely corrobo¬ 
rates each other—to prove the most important fact 
that ever was promulgated to the world. 

The evidence of Mary, bearing, though it does, 
all the marks of simplicity and truth, might have 
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been liable, had it stood alone, to the exception of 
her being an interested party. But in the case of 
Joseph, the presumption is all the other way. He 
had no interest, and could have no desire to give an 
undue colour to the transaction, or to represent it 
otherwise than as it really appeared to him. Instead 
of wishing to screen what he must, in the first in¬ 
stance, have considered the lamentable frailty of his 
betrothed wife, his regard to his own reputation as a 
man, and the honour of a husband, required, that 
he should remove from himself all suspicion of con¬ 
niving at her supposed guilt; and this is precisely 
what he appears to have meditated, until a heavenly 
messenger was sent to apprize him of the truth. 

St. Matthew who, as we have elsewhere stated, 
appears to have derived his information from Joseph, 
(without taking any notice of the circumstances nar¬ 
rated by Luke, apparently on the authority of Mary,) 
merely says, that “When as the mother of Jesus 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, 
she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.”* 

This was no doubt true; but Joseph could, at, 
first, know nothing but the mere fact of her being 
with child. What passed between them on the 
subject we know not. Whether he made any in¬ 
quiry, or received from her any detailed statement 


* Matt. i. 18 . 
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of the circumstances, is not mentioned, though it is 
extremely likely that such would be the case. But 
the explanation, if given, does not appear to have 
proved satisfactory, as the evangelist proceeds to 
state,—“ Then Joseph, her husband, being a just 
man, and not willing to make her a public example, 
was minded to put her away privily /' 

Commentators have explained this to mean, that 
Joseph being a good man—humane as well as just 
—was not willing to bring his wife to a public trial 
for an offence, the punishment of which, by the 
Jewish law, was death by stoning. But. there may 
have been other motives. As it is probable that 
Mary had stated to him, without disguise, the 
extraordinary amt miraculous events which had 
occurred, although he could not a first, on her bare 
assertion, give implicit credit to a story so wonder¬ 
ful, he might still have a misgiving in his own mind, 
that after all, it might possibly be true. Were it to 
turn out so, he might be afraid, that by giving her 
up to the arm of the law, he might be guilty of a 
grievous crime, by exposing to outrage an innocent 
being, destined by God to the highest honour—even 
that of giving birth to the Messiah. If the mat¬ 
ter be considered in this light, we will see that the 
course contemplated by Joseph, in the state of uncer¬ 
tainty he was then in, was not only the most con¬ 
sistent with justice, but almost the only one he could 
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follow with propriety, or by which he might escape 
from the dilemma in which he found himself placed. 
But his purpose was changed, and in the following 
manner:— 

“ But while he thought on these things, the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
—Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife ; for that which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost. 

And she shall bring forth a son , and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” 

This dream, or vision, at once removed every 
doubt or scruple from the mind of Joseph. It cor¬ 
responded with, and confirmed every particular in the 
statement of Mary—that that which was conceived 
in her was of the Holy Ghost —that she should bring 
forth a son , and that they should call his name 
Jesus. 

All this had been previously announced to Mary, 
when the angel appeared to her. 

The promises made to Mary,* respecting the son 
she was to bear were, that he was to be called the 
Son of the Highest—that God should give him the 
throne of his father David, and that he should reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever ; but to Joseph the 
words of the angel were, that he should save his 
people from their sins. Though these are appar- 
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ently different characters, they were both characters 
attributed to the expected Messiah, and neither of 
them could leave any doubt on the mind of either 
Joseph or Mary, that the son thus promised to the 
latter was to be that Messiah. 

We have here presented to us, not merely the 
testimony of Joseph as to the revelation made to 
to him—confirming, in every point, that previously 
vouchsafed to Mary—but we have the still stronger 
evidence, arising from the fact of a change being 
produced in his purposes and intentions. He now 
no longer thought of putting away his betrothed 
wife. Convinced, at once—not by mere human tes¬ 
timony—not by any process of reason, but by a 
diretit revelation from heaven—of Mary’s entire in¬ 
nocence, and that the whole matter was from God 
—lie, without a moment’s hesitation, took her home 
to his house. 

“Then Joseph being raised from sleep, did as the 
angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took unto 
him his wife. 

“ And knew her not, till she had brought forth 
her first-born son ; and he called his name Jesus” 

We have here supplied the only fact necessary to 
prove that Mary remained a virgin till after the 
birth of the Saviour. This was necessary for the 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, that the virgin should 
not only conceive , but bear a son. But after this, it 
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was neither necessary nor proper that Mary, being 
united to a just and honourable man in the holy 
bond of marriage, should not live from thenceforth 
in the same state of chaste and blameless intercourse 
with her husband, as other married women. Some 
commentators have spent mpch useless labour, in 
endeavouring to prove that Mary remained a virgin 
during the whole of her life; but there is not only 
no good reason, but actually no reason at all for 
supposing that this was the case. On the contrary, 
all the intimations in Scripture which bear upon the 
subject, prove, as far as anything can prove, the re¬ 
verse. After our Lord had commenced his public 
ministry, we are told by St. Matthew,* that 44 while 
he yet talked to the people, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him.” 
Again, we are told by the same evangelist, that when 
he came into his own country, the people would not 
believe in him, saying, 44 Is not this the carpenter’s 
son ? Is not his mother called Mary ; and his 
brethem James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? 
And his sisters, are they not all with us ? ,, f 

There is no reason to suppose that his brethren 
and his sisters, were any other than the sons and 
daughters of Joseph and Mary. We are not told, 
and the known circumstances seem to exclude the 


* Matt. xii. 46. 


t Matt. xiii. 55, 56. 
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supposition, that Joseph ever had any other wife. 
The only reasonable supposition is, that after the 
birth of Jesus, Joseph and Mary lived together 
in the honourable estate of matrimony, as other mar¬ 
ried persons, u in conjugal affection, unreproved;” 
and that they were blessed with a numerous family, 
which, in all eastern countries, and particularly in 
Judea, was always considered as the greatest of all 
blessings. To imagine the contrary, would be to 
admit the impossible supposition, that God intended 
by their example * to throw discredit on that ordi¬ 
nance, established by himself for the peopling of 
the world, and to recommend a violence to nature, 
separating those whom he himself had declared to 
be indissolubly joined. It would be doing what was 
afterwards attempted by some of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, and latterly by the Church of Rome,—intro¬ 
ducing that which was the cause of many corrup¬ 
tions in these Churches, under cover of a false and 
fantastic purity, and an unattained and unattainable 
perfection. 

We have now gone over all that is recorded re¬ 
specting the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
—of the immaculate conception of the virgin, and 
the divinity of the Saviour, so far as these two facts 
are proved, by the same evidence. Of the latter, 
the divine nature of Christ, there are proofs innu¬ 
merable and irrefragable contained in other parts of 

c 
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Scripture; but the evidence of the former fact, lies 
principally, if not exclusively, in the passages we 
have now cited from St. Matthew and St. Luke; 
and these, it is submitted, form a chain of proof of 
the most cogent and irresistible kind. 

In the first place, we have the evidence of Joseph 
and Mary, the only human beings who were per¬ 
sonally cognizant of the facts, supporting and con¬ 
firming each other in the minutest particular. 

To render this proof the* stronger, the evidence 
of these two witnesses comes to u3 through different 
channels—St. Matthew detailing the circumstances 
which fell more immediately under the personal 
cognizance of Joseph, and St. Luke relating those 
parts of the story, of which Mary was the only com¬ 
petent witness. 

Holding the evidence of these two witnesses, so 
corroborated and so recorded, as above all suspicion, 
we have secondly, through them, the evidence of 
two angelic witnesses—the angel Gabriel, who ap¬ 
peared to Mary at the Annunciation, and the angel 
who appeared to Joseph in a dream, certifying to 
him the truth of the statement given by Mary. 

Besides this direct evidence, we have that afforded 
by a train of minute circumstances related along with 
the principal facts—circumstances which it never 
would have occurred to any one to imagine, unless 
they# had actually occurred, but which, related as 
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they are with the utmost simplicity and plainness, 
strike us irresistibly as bearing the genuine im¬ 
press of truth. 

To the above evidence, human and angelic, direct 
and circumstantial, we have to add the authority ot 
two historians of unimpeached veracity,—both con¬ 
fessedly inspired—both relating what they knew with 
the most perfect sincerity and good faith—and both 
preserved from error by the immediate influence ol 
the Spirit of all truth. 

Having, therefore, every kind of evidence, human, 
angelic, and divine, for the truth of the facts which 
lie at the foundation of our faith, what remains for 
us, but like Mary, to keep all these sayings in our 
heart, and to hold them fast as the anchor of our 
salvation ? 
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Though it be certain, that “ all Holy Scriptures 
arc written for our learning,” there are nevertheless 
some parts of them which are calculated more than 
others to strike the imagination, warm the hearts, 
and kindle the admiration of believers. Of this 
nature are the numerous pieces of a poetical cha¬ 
racter, scattered up and down the whole of Scrip¬ 
ture, like gems inclosed in a setting of the precious 
metals, (or as Solomon expresses it, “ like apples of 
gold set in pictures of silver,”) many of which occur 
in books the general texture of which is not poe¬ 
tical. Many beautiful morsels of this kind are to 
be found in the writings of St. Luke, a specimen of 
which may be seen in that delightful idyl, where 
he describes the announcement of the nativity to 
the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

It may assist in enabling us, not merely to point 
out the beauties, but absolutely to understand the 
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meaning of this interesting passage, if we exhibit to 
the eye the parallel arrangement of the composition 
which distinguishes every variety of sacred poetry, 
and which may bo done without altering a single, 
word of our authorized translation. 


And thorn worn shepherds, abiding in the field, 
Keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

And suddenly 

The angel of the Lord came upon them, 

And the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; 
And they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said—‘ Fear not : 
lfchold I bring you glad tidings of great joy, 

Which shall be to all people; 

For to you is born, this day, 

In the city of David, 

A Saviour, which is Christ, 

The Lord. 

And this shall he a sign .unto you; 

Ye shall find the child wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
And laid in a manger. 

And suddenly, there was v ith the angel 
A multitude of the heavenly host, 

Praising Cod, and saying— 

Glory to God 
In the highest; 

And on earth, Peace, 

Good-will to men.” 


There is throughout the whole of this passage— 
not merely as a piece of composition, but consi- 
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tiered in relation to the transaction which it des¬ 
cribes—something that is above the mere imagina¬ 
tions of men, and which bears the marks of coming 
from Ilim whose ways and thoughts are not as 
our’s. The whole scene is superlatively grand ; 
and yet altogether different from what any human 
being even of the highest genius could have con¬ 
ceived. Above all, it differs from what wrould have 
occurred to the imagination of a Jew, as much as 
light differs from darkness. 

The Jews expected in their Messiah an earthly 
prince, the splendour of whose reign was to eclipse 
the far-famed glories of Solomon, who should raise 
their nation far above its former greatness, and 
place all the kings of the earth under their feet. 

It would be natural for them to expect, that the 
birth of this mighty Conqueror would be proclaimed 
in the midst of the Iloly City, with every circum¬ 
stance of triumphal pomp; that the long lost She- 
kinah would again descend and fill the magnificent 
courts of the Temple ; and that a voice would come 
forth from the excellent glory to announce to the 
chosen people tlio advent of their King. 

In a far different manner, however, was this an¬ 
nouncement made ; not to the assembled multitude— 
not to the bigotted chief priests or the self-righteous 
Pharisees—not to the great in vulgar estimation, or 
amidst the glare of ceremony, or the pomp of sacri¬ 
fice—but to the humble and lowly shepherds, in the 
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retirement of the fields, and in the stillness of the 
night. 

There is a meaning and a propriety in every cir¬ 
cumstance here described. 

It was announced to shcphei 1 lat lie was born 
who was to be the great Shepherd of Israel—the 
good Shepherd, who was to lay down his life for 
his sheep. 

It was announced to them when abiding in the 
Jie/fl ,—not confined in houses of man’s construction, 
—with no scat but the verdant turf, no canopy 
but the starry heavens. 

They were keeping watch. It is they who keep 
v'atch to whom the messages of the promise are sent. 
151essed are they whom the Lord when he cometh 
shall find watching. 

They were keeping watch over theirflocks; but the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel were wandering with¬ 
out a shepherd. The Scribes and Pharisees sat in 
Moses’ seat, but they were blind leaders of the blind. 

It was night. The natural night was emblematic 
of that moral darkness which covered even the 
chosen land, and of that thicker gloom, approach¬ 
ing to the shadow of death, which enveloped the 
benighted heathen nations— 


“ When suddenly 

The angel of the Lord came upon them, 

And the glory of the Lord shone round about them.” 
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In these few words are conveyed as forcible an 
idea as language can express, of the glorious vision 
that how saluted the eyes of the shepherds. 

The celestial visitant was not merely attended 
with a light that rendered him distinctly visible, 
but with an emanation of brightness illuminating 
the whole surrounding scenery. The words “ glory 
of the Lord,” would indipate am&xeessive degree of 
splendour, far surpassing that W tire sun at noon¬ 
day. 

This also has its meaning. Every thing con¬ 
nected with the Gospel now to be announced, is T 
not only enlightened, but enlightening—not merely 
clearly and distinctly visible in itself, but throwing 
a radiance and a glory on all that comes within the 
sphere of its influence. 

No wonder that a vision so sudden and so extra¬ 
ordinary, should at first cause an overwhelming 
feeling of astonishment and fear in the minds of the 
shepherds. Wc have no laboured description of 
this feeling. The simple words of the Evangelist 
are more expressive than the most laboured elo¬ 
quence— 

“ They were sore afraid” 


But they are soon re-assured by the words of the 
angel— 


n Fear not.” 
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It has been observed, that in the Hebrew idiom, 
which prevails even throughout the Greek New 
Testament, the strongest mode of expressing any 
tiling, is by a negative. The angel does not say, 
“ be calm—be composed—be of good courage.” The 
words, “ fear not,” are stronger than any such po¬ 
sitive form of expression, being equivalent to bid¬ 
ding them cast off every shadow of fear or disquie¬ 
tude. “ Instead df fear, the news I bring are fitted 
to inspire the most lively emotions of gladness.” 

We may here remark, that all the celestial mes- 
sengers intrusted with the task of announcing to 
men the near approach of the Saviour, used the 
same encouraging words to those whom they ad¬ 
dressed. When the angel Gabriel appeared in the 
temple to Zacharias, the first words lie uttered were, 
“ Fear not, Zacharias.” When the angel appeared 
to Mary, and announced to her that she was des¬ 
tined to the high honour of being the mother of our 
Lord, his first words to her were, “ Fear not, Mary.” 
And now—when the moment of his nativity has ar¬ 
rived, »and the angel of the Lord is about to an¬ 
nounce the joyful event—the first words of his 
message are the same, “ Fear not,”— 


“ Behold I bring you glad tidings.” 


This itself is a strong expression, and fitted tc* 
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raise high expectation : but observe how its force is 
increased by what follows. 

It is not common, “glad tidings,” that the angel 

announces, but “ glad tidings of great joy” —glad 

tidings fitted to fill the minds of the hearers with 

the most intense delight. I bring these tidings to 

you ; but they are not for you only, but for “ all 

people —not addressed to them or the nation of the 

Jews alette, but to all the dwellers upon earth ;—not 

alone to t^jp present existing race, but to all future 

generations who shall live upon earth to the end of 

time. 

* 

The tidings of the Gospel are first felt to be glad 
tidings , by bringing peace and joy to the believer 
himself—then by their extending around to the 
whole visible Church—lastly, by embracing all gene¬ 
rations of men, born or unborn. Thus the prophet 
speaks when foretelling the “ fulness of the Gen¬ 
tiles.” “ Sing, O heaven that didst not hear ; break 
forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst not 
travail with child. For more are the children of the 
desolate, (the heathen,) than of the married woman, 
(Judea,) saith the Lord. Enlarge the place of thy 
tent; and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy 
habitations: spare not, lengthen the cords, and 
strengthen the stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on 
the right hand, and on the left; and thy seed shall 
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inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to 
be inhabited.” 

It is then that the joy of the believer is full, 
when he beholds with the eye of faith the whole 
family of God,—that great multitude which no man 
can number, out of every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, the general assembly and church 
of the jirst-born , (that is of Christ,) whose names 
are written in heaven. 

“ For to you is horn,—this day, —in the City qf David, 

A Saviour, —which is Christ,—the Lord." 

Here, again, the expressions rise one above 
another, iu force and depth of meaning. 

The Saviour is born. This is not announced, as 
it was to the patriarchs and prophets of old, as an 
event to take place in distant future ages. It was 
glad tidings even to them, who u saw the day” of 
the Messiah afar off. Bat the event is now an¬ 
nounced as having actually taken place—now 7 ;— 
this very night 

Nor has this great event occurred in a distant 
country, or among another people, (as it was an¬ 
nounced to the wise men of the East,) but here — 
close at hand—in this your city of Bethlehem. 

The Saviour—the promised Messiah—the desire 
of all nations—the object of all prophecy—is come. 
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Who is that Saviour? Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Who shall declare his generation ? 
Who shall recite his titles or his names ? It is u the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in mercy and in truth, for¬ 
giving iniquity, and transgression, and sin.” His 
character and offices are only fittingly described in 
the words of the prophet— 


“ Unto ns a child is bom, 

Unto us a Son is given, 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
And his name shall bo called 

-'Wonderful, 

-Counsellor; 

-The mighty Cod : 

-The evoi lasting Father ; 

-The Prince of Peace. 


Where is this Saviour, this mighty one, to be 
found? What circumstances of pomp attend his 
coming ? 

As if to crush for ever all emotions of earth-born 
pride—as if to serve as a standing, an eternal proof 
of the utter insignificance and worthlessness of all 
outward grandeur—the Saviour appears on earth in 
a form the most weak and lowly, a child—in exter¬ 
nal circumstances apparently the most destitute and 
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wretched, deprived even of the ordinary comforts of 
a home— 


“ Wrapped in swaddling clothes, 

And laid in a manger.” 

There is something here more astonishing to the 
pride and the prejudices of man, than anything 
which the imagination of man is able to fathom or 
to conceive. Such an amazing contrast between the 
apparent and the real, never was before or since, 
manifested to the world. 

But if this last announcement was calculated to 
shake the faith and confound the expectations of the 
shepherds, their wavering and troubled thoughts 
would at once be set at rest, and their whole minds 
swallowed up in an intense feeling of wonder and 
joy ;—when a new scene opened which shewed the 
mighty event that had taken place in its true aspect 
and importance— 

And suddenly, there was with the angel 
A multitude of the heavenly host, 

Praising God.” 

Never since the time when the angels of G-od met 
the Father of the Jewish nation at Mahanaim,—or 
that more memorable occasion, when the same pa¬ 
triarch saw r in a vision, a ladder stretched from 
heaven to earth, and these divine messengers as- 
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cending and descending upon it—did such a glorious 
spectacle manifest itself to men. 

The veil is lifted for once—and for an instant 
mortal eyes are permitted to look into the outer 
courts of heaven’s eternal King. A part of the 
heavenly host—a small part, yet a multitude—are 
seen engaged in the employment most fitted for ce¬ 
lestial beings ;—praising God. 

Never surely was mortal hearing enriched with 
such a tide of harmony, as that which now saluted 
the ears of the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

Compared with this, what were the loftiest strains 
of earthly music ? 

The subject—the occasion—and the performers— 
are all of heaven. 

It is heaven descending to earth, and drawing 
earth upwards to itself. 

It is no earthly poet that speaks:—Listen to the 
song of the angels ! 


“ Glory to God, 

Glory in the highest heavens ; 

And on earth, peace, 

Good will to men.” 

Every word is fraught with meaning, deep and 
large. Glory is ascribed to God—not confined to 
the narrow bounds of earth, but extended to the 
infinite regions of heaven, even the highest heaven. 
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\V hat is the subject, and what the occasion, on 
which this glory is here described to be founded ? 
Because the rebel, man, is to be pardoned. Good 
will from an offended God is to be extended to him, 
and as a consequence of this, peace is proclaimed 
on earth, and all hostile feelings of man towards 
man are to cease. 

The above contains a very faint exposition of the 
feelings and thoughts suggested by this beautiful 
and affecting portion of sacred writ; and but a 
small part of these, for the subject reaches into an 
unlimited field, and the objects which it embraces 
are altogether boundless. 

It is fitting to stop with this feeble outline—the 
pious reader will fill it up with devout and fervent 
meditation. 

'When the mind is thoroughly awakened to their 
beauty, the simple words of the inspired penman 
will be felt to possess a charm which no laboured 
commentary or flowery paraphrase can heighten, or 
come up to ; and we feci that there are in the words 
of Divine inspiration, a height, and a depth, and a 
length, and a breadth of meaning and of power, 
intinitely surpassing all that can be shewn in the 
most sublime ^trains of human poesy. 
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The four authentic histories which contain the re¬ 
cord of the life of our Saviour on earth, rest, in the 
first place, as all histories do, on human testimony. 
It might have pleased the Almighty to have reveal¬ 
ed the wheflfe to one individual, who might have 
been commissioned to deliver it to the world in the 
inspired words of infallible truth, which would have 
at once rendered all resort to historical evidence un¬ 
necessary. But this is not the method that has been 
followed. It has seemed more expedient tG Divine 
Wisdom to commit the important duty to four pro¬ 
perly qualified persons—men of undoubted veracity 
and irreproachable character—guided no doubt by 
the Spirit in the choice and use of their materials, 
but leaving them to gather these materials themselves 
in the same manner as is done by other historians— 
from their own observation—from written docu- 
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merits—or from the c\ idence of credible eye ami 
ear witnesses. 

From the histories themselves, and other colla¬ 
teral information, we are sufficiently certified of the 
nature of the evidence on which they rest. Two of 
the historians were among the immediate disciples 
of our .Lord, who attended him during the wdiole of 
his public ministry, and were themselves the wit¬ 
nesses of what they recorded to have taken place 
during that important period. Mark is known to 
have been the friend and companion of St. Peter, 
the first called of the Apostles, from whom ho had am¬ 
ple opportunities of deriving information, and who 
is generally understood toluue revised, at least, if 
he did not directly dictate, those parts of the narra¬ 
tive of which he had the best means of knowing the 
truth. St. Luke, in like manner, w r as the companion 
of St. Paul, and is understood to have written his 
Gospel, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, under liis 
immediate inspection; and though neither of them 
were personal attendants of our Lord, yet Luke 
states, that “ he had perfect under,standing of all 
things from the very first,” and that, therefore, he 
had undertaken, as others had done, to set in order 
“ a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us.” Though he may not have been 
himself an eye-witness of our Saviour’s miracles, or 
a hearer of his discourses, his intercourse with the 

i) 
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Apostles, and others who were witnesses of these, 
must have been abundantly sufficient to qualify him 
l'or the task of committing them to writing. 

Two of the evangelists, St. Mark and St. John, 
confine their history to the period of our Lord’s 
public ministry; but St. Matthew and St. Luke, in 
addition to this, embrace in their narratives various 
circumstances preceding and attendant upon liis 
birth, and some facts in the private life of himself 
and his parents, before tbe time of bis shewing him¬ 
self to Israel. It may be asked, from whom did 
they derive their information for this part of their 
history? The answer which naturally occurs to us 
is tiffs—that these facts could only have been com¬ 
municated by the parents themselves, his mother, 
and his reputed father, to whom only they were 
known, and who were the only witnesses who could 
give evidence respecting tnem. We shall examine 
this more particularly. 

On perusing the opening part of the (lospel of 
St. Matthew, we cannot fail to be impressed with 
the belief, that most of the information there con¬ 
tained must have been derived in some way or 
another from Joseph, the reputed father of our 
Lord. In tlie first place, commentators are gene¬ 
rally agreed, that the genealogy with which the first 
chapter commences is that of Joseph, and that its 
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design was to shew that Christ was in his right the 
heir of the throne of David. It is known that these 
genealogies were kept and preserved with the great¬ 
est care by the dews, particularly those who like 
Joseph were of the family and lineage of Dai id. If 
is natural, therefore, to suppose, that this genealogy 
was obtained from him; but there are other cir¬ 
cumstances still more decisive. For instance, we 
are told that when Mary, Joseph’s espoused wile, 
was found with child of the Iloly Ghost, Joseph 
being a just man was minded to put her away privily. 
But when bethought on these things, ‘‘The angel 
of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy iviie ; for that which is cuncohed in 
her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring 
forth a son. and thou shalt call his name Jesus; lor 
he shall save his people from their sins.” Now r , 
this is a fact of which Joseph himself, and no 
other human being, ivas cognizant, and he alone 
could bear witness to its truth, ao far as human tes¬ 
timony was concerned. Cpon him it must have 
made an impression of that indelible kind, that not 
merely the fact of the dream or vision, but every 
word addressed to him by the angel, must have re¬ 
mained to the latest hour of his life imprinted upon 
his memory. lie, therefore, was an unexception¬ 
able witness to the fact, and from him it must have 
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been conveyed, either directly or otherwise, to St. 
Matthew. 

Several other instances of the St'ime kind occur in 
the second chapter. When the wise men of the 
East, after presenting their treasures, and paying 
their adorations to the infant Saviour, had departed 
into their own country, it is related,—that “ the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mo¬ 
ther, and flee into Egypt, and he thou there until 1 
hi^ng thee word, for Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him.”* 

Joseph having obeyed this command, we arc told 
afterwards, that “when Herod was dead, behold an 
angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in 
Egypt, saying, Aiise and take the young child and 
his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they 
are dead which sought the young child’s life.”} 

Again, it is said, that when he heard that Arche- 
laus reigned in Judea he was afraid to go thither : 
“notwithstanding being warned of God in a dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee, and came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth.”} Now', here are 
four repeated instances of an angel appearing to Jo¬ 
seph in a dream,—facts to which he, and he alone 
could bear evidence, and, therefore, it could only he 


* Matt. ii. 13. 


f Matt. ii. 20. 


} Matt. ii. 22. 
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that St. Matthew obtained his information of them. 
The other matters stated in these two chapters,—the 
arrival of the wise men of the East in Jerusalem— 
their application to Herod—Herod’s inquiry of the 
priests where the Saviour was to be born—their 
afterwards going to Bethlehem and presenting their 
gifts—the massacre of the innocents, and the death of 
Herod ;—these were all facts open and notorious to 
the whole Jewish nation. It may be stated as an 
objection to the above supposition—of St. Matthew 
having obtained his information of these private 
facts from Joseph, that the latter appears to have 
died before the commencement of our Lord’s mini¬ 
stry—at all events, that he was dead before its close— 
and, therefore, that St. Matthew could have derived 
none of his materials from him ; but this objection 
disappears when we are informed, that St. Matthew 
was a native of the city of Nazareth, where Joseph 
and our Lord himself dwelt, and, therefore, had 
abundant opportunity of hearing the statement from 
Joseph's own lips before his death. Though we are 
not informed of the fact, it is extremely probable 
that St. Matfhew, whose employment as a collector 
of the public revenue, proves him to have been a man 
of education, would be well known to the family of 
our Lord before he left Nazareth to settle in Caper¬ 
naum ; and this may account very naturally both for 
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the circumstances of his being afterwards called to 
become a disciple, and for his so readily obeying as 
it is recorded lie did. 

Again, on turning to St. Luke’s Gospel, we find, 
in the two first chapters, various matters stated which 
arc not contained in any of the other histories of our 
Lord,—and which most probably had been commu¬ 
nicated to the evangelist by his blessed mother. 
Some of them could only be known to herself—others 
related to her cousin Elisabeth—a third class consist 
of incidents and sayings most likely to make an im¬ 
pression on the mind of a mother, and in which no 
other person could be expected to feel so warm an 
interest. 

The genealogy introduced in the third chapter, 
is confessedly the genealogy of Mary herself;—which 
is an additional circumstance in favour of the sup¬ 
position, that it was from her that St. Luke drew 
the materials for this portion of his work. 

The facts which I have alluded to, as here related, 
are, first—the appearance of the angel to Zackarias 
in the Temple—liis subsequent dumbness—the preg¬ 
nancy of his wife Elisabeth—the birth of the Bap¬ 
tist—the restoration of speech to Zacharias, and the 
hymn of thanksgiving which he then uttered pro¬ 
phetic of the office which his son was to fill. All 
these great and miraculous events occurring in the 
family of a near relation, and intimately connected 
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as they were with events still greater and more as¬ 
tonishing, which more concerned herself, could not 
fail to he thoroughly known to Mary, and to have 
made upon her a deep impression. From the ad¬ 
vanced age of the parents of John, it is probable 
that neither of them long survived his birth, and 
therefore it is not likely that St. Luke could have 
derived any information directly from them ; but 
after their death, who could he so lit a depositary 
of these important facts of their history as Mary, 
their own relation and dear friend, and the mother 
of him to whom the son horn under these miracu¬ 
lous circumstances was to be tlic forerunner, who 
was to go before bis face and to prepare his way ? 

But the facts of which Mary, and Mary alone, 
could speak as a witness, are the astonishing event 
of the Annunciation, and the immaculate conception. 
It was most important that her evidence should be 
distinctly given respecting those circumstances of 
which no human being was cognizant but herself; 
and here that evidence is recorded in a manner so 
clear, so circumstantial, and at the same time so 
perfectly artless and natural, as to strike us at once, 
independently of all extraneous considerations, with 
a full conviction of its truth. 

The circumstances attending Mary’s visit to her 
cousin Elisabeth in the hill-country of Judea—the Sa¬ 
lutation, and its effect upon Elisabeth—the beautiful 
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prophetic hymn then uttered by the virgin ;—all the 
circumstances attending the nativity—the facts of 
the Saviour being born in a stable and laid in a man¬ 
ger—the appearance of the angels to the shepherds 
—their coming to Bethlehem to see this “thing which 
the Lord had made known to them —all these were 
matters, not so strictly private, but that they must 
have been knowui to many at the time ; but we 
may easily conceive that they w'ere calculated to 
make a far deeper impression on Mary than on any 
casual observer or listener; and accordingly w r e arc 
told, that while in others they merely excited a 
transient emotion of “ wonder,”—“ Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart.” 

The other circumstances related are of a similar 
kind,—the circumcision on the eighth day—the pre¬ 
sentation in the Temple—the song of Simeon—the 
thanksgiving of Anna—the bringing of Jesus to Je¬ 
rusalem when he was twelve years old—his leaving 
his parents and being found disputing with the 
doctors—their rebuke and liis answer on that occa¬ 
sion ;—all these are matters peculiarly likely to 
impress themselves on the memory of a mother, and 
which no one else could be so capable of relating 
correctly in all their particulars. 

Some of the facts above referred to may have 
been, and undoubtedly were known, to various indi¬ 
viduals ; but the blessed virgin w T as the only indivi- 
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dual to whom they were all known : and when 
we consider that the whole narrative as given by 
St. Luke bears the characteristic impression of one 
mind, I cannot entertain a doubt that the evangelist 
here drew his materials from a single source, and 
that that source was the mother of our Lord. 
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ST. MATTHEW. 


The C4ospel of St. Matthew consists of 28 chap¬ 
ters and 1071 verses. Of these, upwards of 000 
verses, including several entire chapters, are taken 
up with the discourses, parables, and sayings of our 
Lord—of dialogues between him and his disciples 
—and of the answers given by him to his enemies, 
the Scribes and Pharisees—and this without reck¬ 
oning various detached sayings, quotations from the 
Old Testament, etc., — so that the narrative does 
not amount to quite a third of the whole. 

These discourses and sayings may be held to be 
given as nearly as possible in the very words used 
by our Lord himself. Of this we may be assured 
from the following considerations. St. Matthew 
was one of the first called of our Lord’s immediate 
followers, and continued with him during the whole 
of his public ministry ; and therefore he had the 
best opportunities of hearing liis discourses, and of 
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reporting them correctly. And having these op¬ 
portunities for the due performance of this task, we 
may be sure he would entertain the most lively 
anxiety to observe the most scrupulous accuracy in 
this respect. His reverence for his Master, and his 
feeling of the unspeakable importance of what he 
had heard him utter, would naturally make him 
anxious that not one of his words should be allowed 
to fall to the ground. This, as far as natural feel¬ 
ing is concerned, would have a tendency to ensure 
the most perfect and literal accuracy; but in ad¬ 
dition to this, we may be assured, that the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which was poured out at Pente¬ 
cost on all the Apostles, would he applied for the 
purpose of preserving the sacred penman from fall¬ 
ing into error in a matter of so great moment. 

The internal evidence of the discourses them¬ 
selves, might alone be sufficient to satisfy us of their 
being entirely genuine. Take as an example the 
Sermon on the Mount. Its style and tenor are so 
infinitely superior to those of any human compo¬ 
sition, as at once to mark it as coming from a 
Divine author. From beginning to end it is con¬ 
structed according to the rules of the most perfect 
Hebrew poetry, and the matter is conceived in a 
strain of moral elevation as original as it is exalted. 
No wonder that the multitude who heard our Sa- * 
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viour deliver this discourse, “ were astonished at his 
doctrine.” 

The mingled simplicity and wisdom displayed in 
the parables need not to be pointed out, nor the 
many instances of kind and affectionate condescen¬ 
sion contained in the discourses addressed to the 
disciples. But when we attend to the dignified 
reproofs—the unanswerable and crushing replies 
administered by our Lord, to his cunning and im¬ 
placable enemies,—the bigotted and worldly Scribes, 
—the Sadducees enamoured of a vain philosophy— 
— and the self-righteous Pharisees, with hearts 
“ crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride,” we 
see that a greater than Moses—a greater than 
Solomon is here. 

The narrative part of this Gospel, the only part 
which can be considered as the composition of the 
evangelist, is chiefly remarkable for its perfect 
simplicity and clearness. There is not in it the 
least attempt at a single ornament of style. The 
greatest events are told in the simplest possible 
manner ; and yet the effect is frequently more 
striking and sublime, than could have been pro¬ 
duced by any effort of human eloquence. 

Take as an example the account of our Saviour’s 
stilling the winds and the waves. In order to shew 
the entire beauty of this passage, we shall com¬ 
pare it with two parallel ones from profane authors. 
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Homer, in the Odyssey, thus describes Pallas al¬ 
laying the storm raised by Neptune for the destruc¬ 
tion of Ulysses— 

“ Now, scarce withdrawn the fierce earth-shaking power, 
Jove’s daughter, Pallas, watched the favouring hour. 

Back to their caves she bade the winds to fl), 

And hushed the blustering brethren of the sky. 

* * * * 

The third fair mom now blazed upon the main, 

Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds are hushed, the billows scarcely curled, 

And a dead silence stilled the w'atery world. 

Horace, the most elegant of the Roman poets, 
thus describes a similar .scene :— 

“ Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor; 

C’oneidunt venti, fugiuntquc nubes, 

Et ininax (nam sic volucre) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 

(Thus literally rendered :—) 

“ Soon as the white star 
Shines on the mariner, 

Flow's from the rocks, the agitated water, 

Dow n sink the winds, and the clouds disperse, 

And the threatening wave, (for so they* willed,) 

Bests on the ocean.” 



(j2 sketches from scripture history. 

These descriptions are very beautiful, but not to 
be compared to the simple, yet expressive words— 

“ And he arose, and rebuked the 
Winds and the sea, 

And there was a fjreat calm 

AVe feel that we have here the same Divine Being 
who said, “ let there be light, and there was light.” 

Take as another example the account of that most 
wonderful transaction, the Transfiguration. If an 
uninspired writer of the greatest genius lmd attempt¬ 
ed to describe such a scene, how would he have 
laboured to impress his readers with its unspeakable 
grandeur—brought together every circumstance his 
imagination could suggest, and accumulated epithet 
upon epithet to raise our ideas of the overwhelming 
magnificence of our Lord’s appearing in his glory. 
But here we have nothing of the kind. All we are 
told is, “ that he was transfigured before them ; and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light.”* 

A little reflection will shew us, that any addition 
to these simple words, would weaken, instead of in¬ 
creasing their effect. The sun infinitely transcends 
in brightness every other object, insomuch that it 
cannot be steadily regarded by the human eye, but 


* Matt. x\ii. 2. 
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only glanced at for an instant. Having told us, that 
the face of the Saviour shone like that resplendent 
luminary, it is clearly impossible for words to go 
farther. Again, when it is said, that “ his raiment 
was white as the lightthis statement is equally in¬ 
capable of addition. Whiteness is merely reflected 
light, and light is the pure essence of whiteness. 

There is nothing in profane poetry with which 
this can be compared ; but we may compare it with 
another passage in St. Mathew’s own writings,— 
where he describes the angel who appeared at the 
tomb of the Saviour, after his resurrection—“ Ilis 
countenance was like lightning , and his raiment white 
as snow.”* 


Though this description is wonderfully sublime, 
we cannot but admire the beautiful propriety with 
which it is subordinated in both its parts, to that of 
the Transfiguration. The face of the Saviour shone 
like the sun —that of the angel with the inferior 
brilliancy of lightning. The former possessed an 
intense and steady lustre, incapable of addition or 
change ; the latter only a transient and fitful splen¬ 


dour, flashing at intervals upon the spectator, and 
again* leaving him in darkness. The one justly 
exemplifies the glory of the Lord ; the other, that of 


his messenger, or servant. 


* Matt, xxviii. 3. 
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Again, the raiment of the angel is compared to, 
snow ; but that of the transfigured Saviour to light 
itself,—reminding us of the expression of the Psalmist, 
applied to Him%ho “clothes himself with light, as 
with a garment.” 

The same marked distinction appears in the effects 
produced by these two miraculous appearances. That 
of the omgel produces only unmingled terror. We 
are told, that “ for fear of him the keepers did shake 
and became as dead men.” But far different was 
the feeling raised in the minds of the disciples by the 
glorious vision which met their eyes on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. They seem to have been tran¬ 
sported with joy, and so ravished with tranquil de¬ 
light, that they would have wished to remain there 
for ever :—“ Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou 
wilt let us make here three tabernacles: one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.”* 

1 shall just take one other example, where, in a 
few simple words, the evangelist describes a scene 
of unequalled sublimity. 

“ Jesus, when lie had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost. And behold, the vail 
of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks 


* Matt. xvii. 4. 
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rent; and the graves were opened; and many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose,” etc.* 

Nothing can exceed the severe grandeur of this 
description ; but it is evident that tnfe grandeur be¬ 
longs to the events described, and borrows nothing 
from the language in which the description is con¬ 
veyed. It is equally evident, that any attempt to 
improve the passage, by adding new circumstances, 
or by swelling and lofty epithets, would altogether 
destroy its effect. 

It is not my intention to write a Commentary on 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, or to enter upon the theme 
so attractive, or apparently so endless, of pointing 
out the innumerable instances which it contains, of 
the greatness, the dignity, the condescension, the 
purity, the spotless perfection of the Saviour’s cha¬ 
racter. All this has been fully shewn elsewhere, 
but what I here confine myself to, is the marvellous 
simplicity of style in which the evangelist relates 
the greatest, the most important, the most wonder¬ 
ful events that ever took place on earth—events to 
which no other history can afford a parallel. 

The division of the Sacred Writings into chapters 
and verses is convenient, and indeed highly useful 
for the purpose of reference; but it is attended 
with one disadvantage, in leading us to regard these 


* Matt, xxvii. 50, 51, 52. 
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writings more in the light of a series of texts than 
of a continued and connected composition : and the 
chapters affording easy resting places, we seldom 
read any considerable portion of them at once, and 
almost never think of reading mi entire book through , 
as we do in the case of any interesting work of hu¬ 
man genius. But let any one, already acquainted 
sufficiently with the details, make the experiment 
of reading this history of our Lord by St. Matthew, 
from beginning to end without stopping, and he 
will find, that as a mere story it far exceeds in in¬ 
terest and effect every other work that can be named, 
—inducing in the mind a feeling of calm satisfaction 
and unmingled delight, such as no other history in 
the world can afford even a glimpse of. It is true, 
this is mainly to be traced to the great and interesting 
events recorded, but much also is undoubtedly ow¬ 
ing to the inimitable simplicity of its style. 



METAPHORICAL IMPORT OF OUR LORD'S 

DISCOURSES. 


Many of tlie discourses of our Lord recorded by 
St. John, arc expressed in strong figures spid meta¬ 
phorical expressions, not understood by those to 
whom they were immediately addressed. These 
figures were generally suggested by the circum¬ 
stances in which the conversations took place. ' For 
instance, in his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob's well , we are told,— 

“ Jesus answered and said unto her, if thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee, (jive me to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and lie would have given thee living 
water'' * 

u Whosoever drinketli of this water shall thirst 
again ; but whosoever drinketli of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that 


* Si. John. iv. 10. 
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I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” * 

After the miracle of feeding the five thousand with 
Jive barley loaves and two fishes, when lie said to 
them who sought him, “ ye seek me, not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because yc did eat of the loaves, 
and were filled : ” he adds, “ Labour not for the meat 
which perish el It, but for that meat which endurcth 
unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give 
unto you.” f 

They then ask a sign from him, as if the miracle 
they had lately witnessed had not been a sufficient 
sign, and referred to the manna which their fathers 
did eat in the wilderness, as if the giving of the 
manna had been a greater miracle than any which 
he had wrought. To this he replies, “ Moses gave 
you not that bread from heaven ; but my Father 
giveth you the tme bread from heaven. For the 
bread of God is he which conicth down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. 

“ Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give 
us this bread. And Jesus said unto them, I am 
the bread of life: he that coraeth to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” 

“ The Jews then murmured at him, because he 


* St John, iv. 13, 14. 


f St. John, vi. 26, &c. 
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said, I am tlie bread which came down from 
heaven.” 

Following out the metaphor, he afterwards pro¬ 
ceeds thus. “ I am that bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead.” 

So far from living longer than other men, they died 
in the wilderness, and did not sec the promised land. 

“ This is the bread which comcth down from hea- 
ven, that a man may eat thereof^ and not die. I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and 
the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world. 

“ The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying, how can this man give us his flesh to eat.” 

lie must have secu that they were offended with 
the bold language lie had used, but nevertheless he 
proceeds in a strain still bolder and more startling. 

“ Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, except yc eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

“Whoso eatetli my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the hist 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed, (that is to say, it is meat and drink in 
such a sense, that no other meat or drink is worthy 
of being named in comparison with it). 
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u He that eateth my flesh, anddrinketh my blood, 
dwdhth in me , and I in him . 

“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
I he Father; so he that eateth me , even he shall live 
by me. 

This is that bread which came down from 
heaven : not as your fathers did eat manna, and 
are dead ; he that catetli of this bread shall live for 
ever. ’ 

It is obvious that the above discourse contained 
much to oflfend the Jews. Besides insisting on the 
necessity of “ eating his flesh, and drinking his 
blood,” he distinctly, and in so many words, claimed 
to be the Soil of God, (verses 32, 37, 39,) and he 
claims to be himself God—or to be able to exercise 
the power of God, (verses 40 and 54). 

“ Many, therefore, of his disciples when they had 
heard this, said, This is an hard saying; who can 
bear it ?” 

Many of them w r ere willing to receive him (like 
Nicodemus) as a a teacher sent from God”—but few 
were prepared to acknowledge him to be the Sou of 
God—still less to be equal with God. 

6t When Jesus knew in himself that his disciples 
murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth this of¬ 
fend you? What, and if ye shall see the Son of 
Man ascend up where he was before?” intimating 
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that as he had come down from heaven, he would 
afterwards ascend attain thither. 

“ It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profi- 
tetli nothing.” (It is the spiritual meaning alone 
that profiteth—the words are not intended to be. 
understood literally.) “ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life. But 
there arc some of you that believe not.” 

From that time we are told “ many of his disci¬ 
ples went back, and walked no more with him." 
They first “ murmured,” and then they “ strove,” 
and then they left him altogether. But it is remark¬ 
able, that it was after this very discourse — upon 
this very occasion when liis half disciples were of¬ 
fended at him and deserted him, that his true and 
sincere, but yet hardly enlightened disciple Peter^ 
seems to have understood and acknowledged for the 
first time, the divinity of his Lord. 

“ Then said Jesus unto the twelve, will ye also 
go away ? Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, 
to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe , and are sure, that thou 
art that Christ , (that anointed one,) the Son of the 
living God.” 

I have delayed until now, attempting to explain 
the metaphorical language used in the preceding dis¬ 
courses, because I wished to follow them out in a 
connected view, in order to shew the manner in 
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which the figures arc introduced, and the various 
lights in which they are presented. 

The whole of these are made plain by referring 
to the passage in Deuteronomy, quoted by our 
Saviour in his reply to the tempter in the wilder¬ 
ness—“ man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that cometh out of the mouth of God.” * 

What, then, is the meaning of “ drinking the water 
that Christ shall give us,”—“ eating the bread which 
came down from heaven,”—“ eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood,”—“ dwelling in Christ, and him 
dwelling in us I ” 

We may say as Joseph did to Pharoah regarding 
his dreams—the metaphors here used are one, the 
meaning of them is one, they all relate to the same 
thing. 

What can this be, but reading and hearing the 
Word of the Lord; studying his history, his miracles, 
and his sayings; meditating on his sufferings and 
death ; his resurrection and ascension into heaven ; 
obeying his precepts; imbibing his spirit; becoming 
penetrated with love for his person, and admiration 
of his character; endeavouring to imitate his ex¬ 
ample and to have “ the same mind in us that was 
also in him ;” following him in this world’s warfare 
as the Captain of our salvation; relying on his gra- 


* Deut. viii. 3. 
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cious offers of assistance, and promises of eternal 
life; and feeling that though without him we can do 
nothing, by him strengthening us, we are able to 
do all things ? 

This alone is life. This it is “ to live by faith in 
the Son of God”—to have “ Christ in us, the hope 
of glory.” 

It is remarkable that this metaphor, so largely 
insisted on in the before-mentioned discourse, of 
eating the flesh of the Son of Man, and drinking his 
blood, is carried out and embodied in visible sym¬ 
bols in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. In this 
way, the bread and wine there used, 'as representing 
the body and blood of Christ, shadow forth to us 
by lively images, the entire doctrine and substance 
of vital Christianity. 



EMBLEMATICAL CHARACTER OF OUR 
LORD'S MIRACLES. 


TIIE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHTS OF FISHES. 


There is one quality in the miracles performed 
by our Saviour, during the period of his sojourning 
on earth, which distinguishes them from those which 
are recorded in the Old Testament, and it is thi3: 
that they are not only instances of supernatural 
power exerted in mercy to man in relieving him 
from physical evils ; hut they are emblematical, and 
may almost be considered prophetic, of a new sera in 
the history of the wdHd, when the same power would 
be exerted for the removal of the far more deeply 
seated moral evils, which, since their first declension 
from innocence, have afflicted the human race. The 
miracles of healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
making the blind to see, the lame to walk, the 
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dumb to speak, and the like, are all emblematical 
of the Saviour’s power to purge the soul from the 
evil and pollution of sin, and error, and all the 
weaknesses and frailties arising from those causes, 
and to restore to man that purity, wisdom, and 
moral greatness, which he lost at the fall. 

The miracle of changing the water into wine at 
the marriage at Cana, has been supposed to be 
typical of the conversion or regeneration of the soul 
from the natural to the spiritual state, a work which 
all must admit, can only take place by means of di¬ 
vine influence. 

The feeding of the four thousand and of the five 
thousand, at different times, by means of a few bar¬ 
ley loaves and some small fishe3, was emblematical 
of the boundless riches of di\ine grace, and the un¬ 
limited efficacy of that spiritual food which the Sa¬ 
viour is always ready to impart to those who are 
willing to receive it, and that without money and 
without price. 

The raising of sundry individuals from the dead, 
is emblematical of the Saviour’s power to revive 
those who are dead in trespasses and in sins, and to 
restore them to the enjoyment and the privileges of 
spiritual life. 

There are two miracles very similar to each other, 
to which I, at present, wish to direct attention:— 
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namely, those where the disciples, on two different 
occasions, having, cast their nets, agreeably to 
their Lord’s directions, obtained each time a mira¬ 
culous draught of fishes. Both of these wore evi¬ 
dently emblematical of the conversion of multitudes 
to his doctrine; and, indeed, he himself, as we shall 
see, points to this application ; but though thus far 
they are alike, they differ in other circumstances, 
which shew, I think, that they refer to different sets 
of events, and to different periods in which these 
were to be accomplished. 

The first of the miracles took place at the very 
commencement of our Lord’s public ministry ; the 
other almost at the close of his appearance on earth, 
and after his resurrection from the dead. The first, 
is related shortly in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark; but the circumstances are more fully de¬ 
tailed by St. Luke, chap, v., verses 1-7. It is there 
mentioned, that as Jesus stood by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, he saw two ships standing by the lake, 
but the fishermen were gone out of them, and were 
washing their nets. These fishermen having, as 
they*afterwards informed him, toiled all night and 
caught nothing, and being tired, no doubt, of this 
unprofitable labour, had given up the task as hope¬ 
less, and had drawn up their ships to the beach. 
Having entered into one of the ships, which was 
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Simon’s, he desired him to thrust out a little from 
the land, and he sat down and taught the people 
out of the ship. 

When he had done speaking, he said to Simon, 
“ Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets 
for a draught.” Simon, dispirited by his want of 
success, the previous night, but re-assured by the 
calm and confident manner in which the command 
was given, let down the net accordingly ; and behold 
what happened. Observe every circumstance here 
related. 

u And when they had this done, they enclosed a 
great multitude of fishes, and their net brake, 

“ And they beckoned unto their partners which 
were in the other ship, that they should come and 
help them ; and they came and filled both the ships, 
so that they heyan to sink,” 

This unlooked-for success, so much beyond what 
could have occurred by natural means, filled the 
minds of these simple fishermen with terror. They 
were all astonished at the draught of fishes they had 
taken. Peter fell on his knees before Jesus, whom 
he clearly perceived to be a superior being, saying, 
“ depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord.” 
Jesus said unto Simon, u Fear not, from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men.” 

We shall now turn to the other instance referred 
to, which is related in the 21st chapter of the Gos- 
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pel of St. John, and is not mentioned by any of the 
other evangelists. 

Our Lord was now risen after his crucifixion, 
and had, on t\Vo different occasions, appeared to his 
disciples, assembled at Jerusalem, when he had 
promised to go before them into Galilee, where they 
should see him again. Thither they accordingly 
went, and as they waited for his appearance, they 
resumed their old occupation of fishing in the Lake, 
or, as it is here called, fby the name given to it by 
the Gentiles ,) the Sea of Tiberias. We are told 
they went forth, and entered into a ship; and that 
night, as on the former occasion, they caught no¬ 
thing. 

As the day began to dawn, a stranger appeared 
on the shore, near which tlicir vessel was lying, and 
called to them, “ Children, have ye any meat?” 
They answered him, “ No.” And he s;iid unto 
them, u Cast the net on the right side of the ship, 
and yc shall find.” From this expression, it may 
be inferred, that they had hitherto their nets let 
down on the left side. The advice, or the command, 
therefore, was this,—You have caught nothing with 
your nets on that side of the ship : take them up, 
and throw them in on the other side, and I promise 
you success. 

“ They cast, therefore, and now they were not 
able to draw r it for the multitude of fishes.” 
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This immediately brought to their mind3 the 
former occasion when a similar miracle occurred. 
They now recognised the same divine power, 
who alone possessed the power to say, and it was 
done. u Therefore, that disciple whom Jesus loved 
saith unto Peter, It is the Lord.” They did not 
yet visibly recognize him at the distance where 
he stood, through the haze of the morning; but 
the internal evidence of the miracle, impressed 
on their minds a conviction that it was He, and no 
other. 

Peter, on this, girt on his fisher’s coat, and cast 
himself into the sea. The others followed him, 
dragging the net full of fishes. u Jesus said unto 
them, bring of the fish which ye have now caught. 
Simon Peter went up, and drew the net to land, full 
of great fishes, an hundred, and fifty, and three but 
this time their tackle held, for we are told that “ for 
all there were so many, yet was not the net broken” 
Now, in these differences, which we have noted, 
in contrasting the two cases, there must be a mean - 
my, as there is in every word contained in the Sa¬ 
cred Book from which the narratives are taken. 
The following is offered as a probable explanation 
of what that meaning may be:— 

The first miraculous draught refers to the con¬ 
version of the Jews. The night, during which no¬ 
thing was caught, might prefigure the period that 
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was to elapse from the death of Christ—^before the 
descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost; or it might 
refer to the whole period of our Lord’s sojourn upon 
the earth, during which few or no converts were 
made to his doctrine ; or it might refer to the whole 
previous history of the Jews, where w r e find through¬ 
out that all the wonderful instances of the goodness 
of Jehovah, and all the displays of his miraculous 
pow er had failed in softening the hardness of their 
hearts, or in turning them from darkness unto light. 

No sooner how r ever had the Iloly Spirit descend¬ 
ed as had been promised, and had filled the minds 
of the Apostles with knowledge of the truth and 
with boldness to declare it, than we are told, that 
by the preaching of Peter, and the testimony of 
himself and the other Apostles that Christ w r as 

risen from the dead, three thousand were in one day 

•* *■ 

brought to acknowledge their belief, and w r erc ac¬ 
cordingly baptized. This w r as a promising com¬ 
mencement, and the Apostles probably expected that 
the work so auspicuously begun would proceed with 
encrcased success. They had been told that they 
should catch men ; and here, as in the first miracu¬ 
lous draught, there was indeed a wonderful present 
success. Lutg&he unfortunate omen of the “ broken 
net,” was too soon unhappily realized. The Sanhe¬ 
drim, alarmed by the spread of the new doctrjne, 
which they themselves did not believe, and which 
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they refused to examine—afraid that the Romans 
would lay hold of it as a pretext for taking away their 
place and nation, set on foot an active persecution 
against the Apostles. Some of them they scourged 
and imprisoned. One zealous convert was put to 
death. The Apostles were consequently obliged to 
conceal themselves, or to flee for safety. The y 
would willingly have braved every danger, and in 
the cause of their divine Master have exposed them¬ 
selves to stripes or to bonds. But the people, as 
well as their rulers, were generally against them. 
They felt that their lives, on which the sole hope of 
propagating their doctrines depended, were not safe. 
The omen of the sinking ships , seemed now about to 
be verified. They were at last obliged to yield to 
the storm; and as the Jews as a nation, seemed ob¬ 
stinately to persist in rejecting Christianity, they re¬ 
luctantly aud with heavy hearts—sorrowing for the 
unbelief of their brethren according to the flesh— 
turned to the Gentiles. 

Let us now attend to the second miracle, which 
is related by St. John. Here again we have the 
night—the long, long night of Pagan darkness— 
which preceded the call of the Gentiles. To them, 
the Gentiles, this second draught mav probably re¬ 
fer. Simon Peter and his companions had put 
down their nets without success on the left side of 

r 

the ship. The persecutions raised by the Sanlie- 
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drim had taken effect. Men were terrified to adopt 
or even to listen to the new doctrine. The Apostles 
were calumniated, treated as criminals, and at last 
obliged to flee for their lives; and their exertions to 
gain converts in Jerusalem, or in Judea, seemed no 
longer to promise any success. They were then 
directed, or led by the Holy Spirit, to try a new 
field. They had been ordered to cast their nets on 
the other side of the ship, and they should find ; 
but they still hesitated, until Peter, warned by a 
vision from heaven, felt at last that lie had received 
a warrant for preaching to the Gentile nations. 

The Apostles had indeed been commanded to go 
and teach all nations—and to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, llut it is amazing how slow and 
reluctant they were to abandon their Jewish preju¬ 
dices ; and so long as their brethren of the house of 
Israel would listen to them, they probably would 
not have attempted what must have appeared to 
them so vast and perilous an undertaking. Situated 
as they were, however, this was now almost become 
a matter of necessity. They accordingly went into 
all the countries surrounding Judea, and spread 
themselves over Europe and Asia, and taught every¬ 
where the people, preaching Jesus, and carrying 
everywhere the doctrine of the Cross. 

Their success was now even greater than before. 

4 

In all the countries wheresoever they went, they 
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found multitudes of converts. And this time also 
the omen held good. The nets were not broken . 
Though occasionally opposed, maltreated, and 
abused, they were wonderfully preserved, until their 
doctrine was disseminated throughout the bounds of 
the Homan Empire, (which then comprehended the 
whole civilized world,) and even numbered among 
its converts inmates of the Palace of the Caesars. 

I have omitted to mention one circumstance in 
which the cases differ, and which offers an addi¬ 
tional ground for supposing that the above expla¬ 
nation is the true one. In the first miracle—that 
which we have considered as referring to the preach¬ 
ing of the Word to the Jews—Jesus was in the ship 
beside the disciples. lie himself, attended by these 
disciples, publicly taught and exhorted the people, 
both in Judea and in Galilee, and continued his in¬ 
structions during a period of three years, confirming 
his doctrine with many miracles ; 0 but yet he failed 
of convincing or converting that stiff-necked and re¬ 
bellious nation, as did his Apostles after his death. 
The net brake , through the obstinacy and unbelief of 
the Jewfish rulers, and their persecution of the Sa¬ 
viour during his life. The net brake , when He w T as 
at last betrayed into their hands, and put to a cruel 
and ignominious death. The net brake , when by their 
persecuting the Apostles, they compelled them to 
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flee from Jerusalem, and take refuge among the 
Gentiles. 

The ship began to sink, even in our Lord's lifetime, 
when we are told lie would walk no longer in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought to kill him. The ship ap¬ 
peared to sink , when at his crucifixion all the dis¬ 
ciples forsook him and fled. Finally, the ship may 
be held as having sunk , at the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Homans. 

But on the second occasion, our Lord was not in 
the ship, lie stood on the shore. He was no 
longer exposed, as in the days of his humiliation, to 
the tempestuous sea of this world’s troubles. His 
disciples were from henceforth to encounter these 
alone. In obedience to his command, they were to 
go forth to teach all nations. One purpose of the 
miracle undoubtedly was to prove to them, that 
though of themselves they could do nothing, yet 
while obeying lii.% will, and through his strength¬ 
ening them, they were able to accomplish all 
things. They were now to enter upon the work 
themselves—in a new field—one of peculiar interest 
and difficulty; and for the prosecution of this work 
they required some peculiar encouragement. Such 
encouragement was now given; for this time, the ml 
vm not broken, and the fishes enclosed by it, though 
so many, were all brought safely to the shore. 
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Let us consider the emblematical meaning of the 
two events once more. In the one case, the net 
being broken, it may reasonably be inferred, that 
it could not be used again. The attempt to convert 
the Jews as a nation having failed once, when tried 
under the most favourable circumstances,—by the 
Lord of glory in person, and afterwtirds by liis im¬ 
mediate followers, and the eye-witnesses of his mi¬ 
racles and resurrection,—was not to be renewed 
again. Salvation having been offered to the Jews 
first, and having been obstinately rejected by them, 
they were from thenceforth to be left to their own 
devices, until the same salvation should be brought 
within the reach, not of a few only, but of all the 
Gentile nations under heaven. There are manv 

t/ 

prophecies to this effect scattered through different 
parts of Scripture, and with all these the emblem of 
the broken net perfectly accords. 

If wc are right in applying the emblem of the un¬ 
broken net to the case of the Gentiles, it must cer¬ 
tainly be held as an encouragement to persevere in 
our endeavours for their conversion ; for while the 
net remains whole, it is plain that it may he cast in 
again and again, until all the inhabitants of the 
earth shall be brought within the sound and the 
power of the Gospel. 

The above does not seem to be a strained con¬ 
struction of these sacred emblems. Fact, reason, 
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ami Scriptural analogy seem equally to point to the 
interpretation as probable, while it maintains a per¬ 
fect consistency with the whole tenor of prophecy. 

I shall just allude to one circumstance more, 
which may tend to give us a higher idea of the im¬ 
portance of these two miracles, and of the view 
now suggested* of their emblematical import, than 
the simplicity of the sacred narrative might at first 
sight lead us to entertain. 

Our Lord, at his first appearance after his resur¬ 
rection, sent word to his disciples, that he was to go 
before them into Galilee, and meet them there. 

Why was he to meet them in Galilee? What 
was to he done there, that could not have been 
transacted equally well in Jerusalem ? Why did 
our Lord impose upon the disciples the trouble of a 
journey into this distant region ? 

May not the reason have been this? lie had 
first met them on the Sea of Tiberias, where he had 
performed the miracle of commanding one miracu¬ 
lous draught of fishes, the application and emble¬ 
matical meaning of which he had himself pointed 
out, when he said that from thenceforth they should 
be fishers of men. 

llut this miracle was attended with the apparent¬ 
ly adverse and unfortunate omens of the broken net 
and the sinking ship. 

It was necessary for their encouragement, and 
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for the future instruction of his followers, that the 
miracle should be repeated, without these unhappy 
accompaniments. 

But this could only be done upon the sea where 
the former miracle was performed ; and that sea was 
in Galilee. 

There is no other transaction recorded as having 
taken place in Galilee, in the intercourse between 
our Lord and his disciples after his resurrection, 
which might not equally well have been done any¬ 
where else. 

TV r e may, therefore, perhaps, be entitled to con¬ 
clude, that it was specially with a view to this, It is 
last miracle , (and if our interpretation of it be cor¬ 
rect, one of the most important, if not the most im¬ 
portant lie ever performed,) that our Lord, imme¬ 
diately after his rising Jrom the dead, appointed his 
disciples to meet him in Galilee. 



EMBLEMATICAL CHARACTER OF OCR 
LORD’S MIRACLES. 

TIIE FEEDING OF TOE 5000 AND OF THE 4000 . 

t 

We have elsewhere mentioned, that the miracles 
of our Lord are parables exhibited in action, and 
are not only all fraught with ^general instruction, but 
that, in many cases, each circumstance is significant, 
and carries its own lesson of greater or less interest 
to the believer. Some, which have been intended 
to convey a truth of more than ordinary magnitude, 
are repeated; and at each repetition, some of the 
circumstances are varied, in a manner to which it is 
necessary to attend, if we would understand tho¬ 
roughly the full design and object for which they 
have been recorded. 

In another paper, we have endeavoured to illus¬ 
trate one instance of an important miracle being 
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repeated with certain remarkable variations, and 
have stated what we conceive to have been the 
reason of the repetition, and the meaning conveyed 
by the change of* circumstances- As a parallel in* 
stance to this we shall now mention another which 
was also performed twice; namely, that of feeding 
vast multitudes of people with a few small loaves and 
fishes—five thousand being fed at one time with 
five loaves and two fishes, and four thousand oh an¬ 
other occasion with seven loaves and a few fishes. 

If we consider these two miracles in their spiri¬ 
tual scope and meaning, we think they must have 
been intended to impress upon our minds a sense of 
the unbounded richness and preciousness of Gospel 
truth, and its unlimited power of supplying the wants 
and satisfying the desires of all who come within 
the range of ih' influence. This seems to be the 
general truth intended to be conveyed, and with this 
the particular circumstances recorded in both cases 
appear to us entirely to correspond. 

The loaves made use of on both occasions were 
mere ordinary loaves, and the fishes mere ordinary 
fishes, no way differing from those which formed the 
common food of the people in the country whei% 
the transactions took place but when onr Saviour 
took them in his hands and blessed them, he com¬ 
municated to them qualities and virtues which they 
did not previously possess. They acquired by this 
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blessing a nutritious richness, and a power of ex¬ 
pansion which rendered them sufficient to meet the 
necessities of famishing multitudes. It consists en¬ 
tirely with the analogy of the spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture to hold this, as setting forth, in a 
lively manner, by sensible images, the nature and 
the efficacy of our Lord’s method of teaching. 

Take any instance that occurs cither from the 
parables, or the discourses in which the Saviour has 
embodied his divine lessons,—nothing can be ima¬ 
gined more simple than the ground-work upon 
which they arc raised, or more plain and familiar 
than the manner in which they are evolved and il¬ 
lustrated. The language made use of is the plain¬ 
est human language—the images presented are the 
most common and obvious. Yet from these simple 
materials, our Lord, in i % few words, and in the 
most natural and unforced way, deduces lessons of 
the most sublime and comprehensive import. 

Take, for instance, the following examples from 
the sermon on the mount:— 

“ Ye are the light of the world.” (He is speak¬ 
ing to those who were afterwards to become teachers 
6f his doctrine.) “ A city that is set on an hill can¬ 
not be hid. 

“ Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house. 

w 

t£ Let your light so shine before men , that they may 
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see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

“ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. 

“ Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or jigs of thistles ? ” 

“ What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone ? 

“ Or, if lie ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

“ If ye then being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him V 9 

Or take the parables in the thirteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew. IIovv simple is the ground-work of 
all of them. 

“ A sower went forth to sow. ” 


“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field. But while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares,” &c, 

*■ 1 The kingdom of heavefi is like to a grain of 
mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his 


field,” &c. 

“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven which 
a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal.” 

“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field.” 
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u The kingdom of Heaven is like unto a merchant¬ 
man seeking goodly pearls.” 

“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.” 

The several simple objects here presented to us— 
the candle—the tree and its fruits—the father giv¬ 
ing his son good gifts—the sower—the wheat and 
the tares—the grain of mustard-seed—the leaven— 
the treasure in the field—the goodly pearl—the 
draw net—appear at first sight to be mat tiers wholly 
insignificant, and to contain nothing worthy of no¬ 
tice ; but when considered more narrowly, as they 
are explained by our Lord, they come home to us 
fraught with the treasures of divine wisdom, and are 
found to comprehend what he himself* declared to be, 
the “ mysteries of the kingdom” of heaven. With¬ 
out any laboured deduction, but just by a few im¬ 
pressive touches, lie draws from them instruction 
fitted for every capacity. The most simple may 
find in them something they can understand; the 
most learned may discover by them truths of which 
they were previously ignorant. There is no limit 
to the numbers who may be refreshed by this spiri¬ 
tual food. One does not receive less, because thou¬ 
sands of others receive more. 

Thus, in the miracle we were considering, the sen¬ 
sible objects exhibited—a few common loaves and 
fishes, which of themselves would not have afforded 
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nourishment to above three or four persons—receive 
from the touch of the Saviour a virtue and a power, 
which make them capable of tilling and satisfying 
many thousands. 

This miracle was performed twice. There must 
have been some reason for this repetition, for nothing 
connected with our Lord’s ministry on earth is re¬ 
corded without a reason. The following considera¬ 
tions are offered, as affording a probable clue to the 
mystery. 

It appears, that up to the period when the miracle 
was performed for tlic first time, our Lord had con¬ 
fined his instructions to the Jewish nation. When 
he sent out his twelve Apostles to teach, he said to 
them, “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. But 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”* 
The same thing is repeated by him afterwards in 
regard to his own mission. “ 1 am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Isracl.”f 

On the occasion of the feeding of the five thou¬ 
sand, the multitudes were gathered from the neigh¬ 
bouring country of Galilee. The Galileans were 
considered a part of the Jewish nation ; and though 
they were regarded with contempt by the haughty 
Scribes and Pharisees, they retained a. knowledge, 
and irrsome degree, the worship of the true God; 

* Matt. x. 5, G. f Mitt. xv. 24. 
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and were not looked upon, as the Samaritans were, 
as strangers and aliens. We are told that our Lord 
had been teaching the people and healing their sick, 
and as great multitudes followed him, he was de¬ 



time, in order that they might enjoy a little quiet, 
and that, therefore, they departed into a desert 
place by ship, privately. St. Luke informs us, that 
the place belonged to Bethsaida, a city which stood 
on the Lake of Tiberias. 

When the people saw this, they followed him on 
foot by land, so that when ho disembarked he was 
again surrounded by the multitude. When he saw 
them, we are told, he had compassion on them, 
“ because they were as sheep not having a shep¬ 
herd”—(the very expression formerly applied to the 
Jews as a nation,)—“ and he began to teach them 
many things, and to licai their sick.” 

It was now evening. St. Luke says, that the “ day 
began to wear away—St. Mark, that “ the day was 
far spent.” This aflectingly corresponds with the 
state of the Jews. The morning and noontide of 
their existence as a nation were past; and the 
shades of evening were beginning to gather around 
them—the prelude of that long night of darkness 
and misfortune in which they were soon to be en¬ 
veloped, and which has now continued for eighteen 
hundred years. 
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The disciples proposed that they should be sent 
away to get food ; but Jesus said, “ They need not 
depart. Give ye them to eat.” The disciples could 
not understand how this could be done, having no 
supplies of food at hand suilicient for such a multi¬ 
tude. lie saith to them, “ IIow many loaves have 
ye ? Go and see.” And when they knew r , they 
said, “ five, and two small fishes.” He said, “ Bring 
them hitlier to me.” 

lie then commanded ihem to sit down by com¬ 
panies on the grass. St. Luke says, his orders were, 
u make them sit down by fifties in a company.” St. 
Mark says, that they sat down by hundreds and by 
fifties. It may be here noticed, that if the multi¬ 
tudes sat down by companies of fifty, one hundred 
of them would just amount to. five thousand. 

There is here inculcated a lesson of order, and 
we may conclude from it how necessary it is in 
every thing to observe a certain method and ar¬ 
rangement, when we sec the Sou of God himself 
prescribing it to the multitudes whom he was just 
about to feed by an exertion of miraculous power. 
IIow much more must this be necessary to be ob¬ 
served by our rulers and teachers, who possess none 
but natural means of providing either food or in¬ 
struction to the people. 

We are then told that “ he took the five loaves 
and tlie two fishes; and looking up to heaven he 
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blessed, and brake the loaves and gave them to his 
disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. And 
the two fishes divided he among them. And they 
did all eat and were filled.” 

Such is the simple' account of this great miracle. 
We are told that there were present five thousand 
men, besides women and children; and as we know 
that many women attended the discourses of our 
Lord, and witnessed his miracles, we may suppose 
that there were at least as many of these as of the 
men," ill all ten thousand souls, who were fed on 
this occasion. All this immense multitude received, 
not a little merely to assuage the cravings of hun¬ 
ger, hut enough to satisfy them to the full. “ They 
fill ate and were filled.” But though this was, 
" doubtless, a stupendous miracle, it was a small thing 
for the Son of God, to supply these multitudes with 
the bread and the meat that perishoth; it was only 
emblematical of his power and his willingness to pro¬ 
vide for them all that bread which came down from 
heaven, of which if a man eat lie shall live for ever. 

We have already spoken of this, and need not 
enlarge further upon it here. 

It was the custom among the Jews, as it is in 
most countries to this day, Jp down at meals 
more than is absolutely necessSfy to satisfy appetite. 

, i 

This is done that all may not only have a sufficiency 
but a choice; and also that it may certainly appear; 
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that all have enough. Thus, when Ruth was enter¬ 
tained by the servants of Boas, we are told that 
“ she ate, and was sufficed, and left.” This was the 
case with the multitudes here/ After they had all 
eaten and were filled with food, something remained 
over* But the extraordinary circumstance "is, that 
much more remained after the feast than the quan¬ 
tity provided at the first. And' Jesus said to, his 
disciples, ^Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” ' 

Two lessons are inculcated here f first, that Sve 
are not to abuse, waste, or neglect any of the bless- 
ings of Providence, and that this is a rule to be 
observed in small matters as well as in grJat. No¬ 
thing is given us to be wasted, and it is our bounden 
fiuty tA take care that every mercy vouchsafed to 
us be duly improved, anj). Jtery gift of God put to 
its proper us?*, But if this is our duty in regard to 
temporal mercies, how much more in regard to spiri¬ 
tual t If we are bound to be thus careful of the meat 
that perish^th, h<M# f rguch a more of that which en- 
dureth to everlast^f^ife,? 

1 If it is the duty of tlid&master or mistress of a fa¬ 
mily to see that nothing be wasted or destroyed of the 
fragments left at ^eal$, but that all that is left be 
reserved for future us&; more especially does it be¬ 
came those who have the charge over the household 

G 
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of faith, to take care that no particle of the instruc¬ 
tions contained in the Scriptures of truth he allowed 
to go unimproved. There is not one of the words or 
actions of our Lord that is there recorded, but car¬ 
ries with it a lesson bearing upon some point of 
doctrine or of duty. It is therefore incumbent on 
us to gather up these, even to the minutest frag¬ 
ment, so as not to lose one jot or one tittle of that 
divine instruction which is fitted to make us wise 
unto salvation. The present is an humble attempt 
to gather a few crumbs from the feast, which this 
portion of sacred history sets before the faithful. 

We are then told, that “they took up of the 
fragments twelve baskets full.” 

It has been suggested, with some appearance of 
reason, that as the jostles had distributed the 
viands, so they also probably collected the frag¬ 
ments, and that the number of baskets mentioned 
would seem to indicate that each apostle filled hie 
own. This may have been the case; but as it 
appears probable, from other Circumstances, that 
this miracle of feeding the five thousand specially 
refers to the Jewish nation, it is not unreasonable 
farther to conclude, that the number of the baskets 
has reference to the twelve tribes, and sets forth 
typically that, after all the multitudes now present 
were satisfied, there remained over an abundant 
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supply of spiritual food that was sufficient for every 
one of the descendants of Jacob. 

It may even be suggested, in reference to the 
present state of the House of Israel, that the cir¬ 
cumstance may be meant to intimate, that the mer¬ 
cies in store for that people—the spiritual food laid 
up for their use—-by which they are in time to be 
brought within the power of the Gospel,—are not 
to be exclusively confined to the people at present 
known among us as Jews (the descendants of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin), but that the other 
ten tribes, though now mixed and amalgamized 
with heathen nations, are at some future time to be 
distinguished, and are yet destined to receive and 
enjoy the benefits and the privileges of the new dis¬ 
pensation. 

If we are right in these* conjectures, and if the 
circumstances attending the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand point it out as referring solely to the 
Jewish people, it might, if it had stood alone, have 
led our Lord’s followers into a grievous error. It 
might have led them to suppose that the Gospel 
was only intended for the Jews, and that the Gen¬ 
tiles were for ever to be excluded from its benefits. 
But as if on purpose to prevent any such erroneous 
conclusion, the miracle was repeated under circum¬ 
stances whiclin seem expressly contrived to include 
the Gentiles. 
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It is necessary that we attend to some occurrences 
which took place in the interval between these two 
occasions. Our Lord had, in the course of his 
public teaching, repeatedly come in contact with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, whose jealousy was excited 
against him on account of the crowds that followed 
him to hear his instructions and see his miracles. 
They regarded him as an impostor, and looked upon 
his pretensions as a messenger of heaven as amounting 
to blasphemy. They attributed his power of work¬ 
ing miracles to magic, and accused him of various 
offences against the strict letter of the law, incon¬ 
sistent, as they thought, with the character of a 
saint or a prophet. Instead of succumbing to their 
attacks, he on various occasions withstood them to 
the face, replying with unanswerable force to all 
their captious objections—sharply rebuking their 
own inconsistent conduct in making the law of none 
effect by their traditions—and plainly, before the 
whole people, calling them hypocrites, and blind 
leaders of the blind. This, of course, exasperated 
their enmity to the uttermost, so that they only 
waited for some plausible pretext to take away his life. 

“ After these things,” we are informed by St. John, 
“ Jesus walked in Galilee, for he would not walk 
in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him.” * 


* St. Julin, vii. 
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Whether it was to remove farther from danger, or 
lor some other reason, we are told by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, “ that Jesus about this time went thence 
(from Galilee), and departed into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon.” * 

Here we are informed, that a certain woman of 
Canaan—a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation—-came 
and cried unto him, beseeching him to heal her 
daughter who was possessed with a devil. When 
his disciples said, “ send her away for she crieth'after 
us,” he answered, “ I am not sent, but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” 

It appears that he said this only to try the wo¬ 
man’s faith, for we are told that when she earnestly 
besought him, he said to her, “ Let the children first 
be fed: for it is not meet to take the children’s 
broad and cast it to the dogs.” And she said, 
“ true Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table.” 

Then Jesus answered her, “ O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it unto you even as thou wilt. And 
her daughter was made whole from that very hour.” 

From this it appears, that what he had previous¬ 
ly said of his not being sent but to the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel, was not a positive exclusion, 
but only a postponement of the calling of the Gen- 


St. Matt. xv. 21. St. Mark, vii. 24. 
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tiles. The words, “ Let the children first be fed,” 
afford a hey to the whole. The Gospel was first 
to be offered to the Jews, and it was not till they 
had rejected it, that its blessings were generally ex¬ 
tended to the G entiles. Wc are then told, that 
again departing from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
lie came nigh unto the 8ea of Galilee; and multi¬ 
tudes having followed him and brought to him their 
lame, maimed, blind, dumb, and many others, and 
cast them at his feet, he healed them. 

We are here informed that u the multitude won - 
fie red^ when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed 
to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to sec; 
and they glorified the God of Israel.” 

From all this it would appear probable, that the 
multitudes who now accompanied Jesus, were not 
inhabitants of Galilee, but strangers who had fol¬ 
lowed him from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
They had followed him for three days, which indi¬ 
cates that they had come from a distance. The 
fame of the miraculous cure of the Canaanite’s 
daughter, had probably induced them to come after 
him, and bring him their lame, blind, and dumb to 
be healed. He had already gone through all the 
cities of Galilee, and healed all that were brought 
to him ; but here was a new field opened for the 
display of his miraculfjMS power. The natives of 
Galilee had witnessed many of his miracles, and 
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with them therefore they had ceased to be a novel¬ 
ty ; but to these poor pagans, the exhibition of 
these astonishing works was entirely new, and there¬ 
fore we are emphatically told, they wondered ; and 
they glorified—not their own God, not the God of 
their fathers—but the God of Israel, the God of a 
nation alien to their own. 

Jesus now called his disciples to him and said, 
“I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat. 

“ If I send them away fasting to their own homes, 
they will faint by the way. For divers of them came 
from afar 

Every circumstance here confirms the supposition 
that this multitude, or the greater part of them, were 
strangers to the country. It was not proposed, as 
in the former case, that they should “ go into the 
towns and country round about, and lodge, and 
get victuals.” If they had belonged to tho country, 
this was certainly the most feasible resource ; but if 
as we suppose they were strangers and pagans, such 
a mode of supplyiiig their wants was out of the 
question. The Jews were at all times averse to in¬ 
tercourse with strangers, and if such a multitude of 
Gentile pilgrims had entered their villages in quest 
of food, it was not likely that they would meet with 
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a very cordial reception. This, accordingly, seems 
never to have been thought of; and as Jesus would 
not send them away fasting, seeing they were at a 
great distance from their homes, he resolved on sup¬ 
plying them by a second miraculous feast. 

The account of the miracle itself is very nearly 
the same as in the former case; but still there are 
certain variations to which it is proper to attend. 

’ “ Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves have 
ye ? and they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. 

u And he commanded the multitude to sit down 
on the ground; and he took the seven loaves and 
the fishes, and gave thanks and brake, anti gave to 
his disciples, and his disciples to the multitude. 

“ And they did all eat, and were filled; and they 
took up of the broken meat that was left, seven 
baskets full. 

u And they that did eat were four thousand men, 
beside women and children.” 

The circumstances here differ from those which 
occurred at feeding the five thousand in several 
particulars. 

The first of these has reference to the quantity of 
the provisions supplied in either case, before the 
miraculous augmentation took place. On the first 
occasion, there were only jive loaves and two fishes 4 
on the second, there were seven loaves, the number * 
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of fishes not being specified, as it is merely said 
there were a few little fishes. 

The second point refers to the quantity of frag¬ 
ments left. In the first case, there were taken up 
of broken meat twelve baskets full; in the latter 
case, seven baskets. 

It is perhaps not safe to speculate very minutely 
on numbers of this kind, or to conclude that there 
is a deep hidden meaning in every minute point of 
difference; at the same time, we cannot help re¬ 
marking, that the numbers here mentioned do seem 
intended to bear a certain signification. 

Throughout the whole of Scripture, a peculiar 
virtue and excellence seems to be attached to the 
number seven. Commentators are generally agreed, 
that this number indicates completeness and perfec¬ 
tion, fulness and sufficiency. 

If, then, we are correct in supposing, that the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand has reference 
to the Jews, and that of feeding the four thousand to 
the Gentiles—and that the miracle itself has refer¬ 
ence to the supplies of Gospel instruction and 
divine grace—may it not be indicated here, that 
when the Gentiles were admitted to the privileges 
of the Gospel, the provision made for their instruc¬ 
tion was, in some respects, more full, more perfect, 
•more sufficient than that which had been vouch¬ 
safed to their elder brethren the Jews ? 
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Certainly it must be admitted, that the means of 
grace and of spiritual instruction, now granted to 
Cliristians, are, in some respects, more ample than 
those which were, at any time, offered to the Jews, 
even in the most favoured periods of their history. 
The seven loaves may be typical of this fulness and 
completeness; while ihc number in the other case, 
being limited to five, may indicate that the amount 
of spiritual provision there fell somewhat short of 
that fulness. 

Again, in regard to the fragments left, we have 
already observed, that the twelve baskets full taken 
up after the first miracle may have had reference to 
the twelve tribes. But the seven baskets of frag¬ 
ments taken up after the second miracle bear no 
relation to any thing concerning the Jews. We 
are told of this number seven, that it not only indi¬ 
cates fulness and perfection, but that it is often 
made to stand for any great indefinite number ;* 
and it may therefore be considered as bearing refer¬ 
ence to the Gentiles—comprehending a vast variety 
of separate nations and races of men—rather than to 
the Jews, who were distinguished from the first 
into the precise number of twelve tribes. 

Some other circumstances remain to be noticed. 
We have observed that it is probable, that after the 


* Soe Craden’s Concordance v. Seven. 
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miracle of feeding the five thousand, the fragments 
were collected by the twelve discipl^, each of them 
filling his own basket: but on the other occasion it 
does not appear that the disciples took up the frag¬ 
ments, but rather that the people did so. We are told 
4< they did afl eat, and were filled, and they took up, 
&e” The same persons who ate, seem here to be 
those who gathered what was left. The number of 
baskets also does not correspond, to the number of 
the disciples, any more than it does to the number 
of the tribes. They took up seven baskets full. 
May this not also have a typical reference? In 
both cases the Saviour delivered the food to the dis¬ 
ciples, and the disciples to the multitude. Both in 
the case of the Jews and the Gentiles, the disciples, 
(afterwards called the Apostles,) were employed to 
publish the glad tidings of the Gospel to the people. 

A certain number of the Jews were converted; 
but the great body of the nation rejected the Gospel. 
They did not u gather up the fragments that re¬ 
mained,” after the spiritual feast. It was left to the 
Apostles to do so; and there is still, we confidently 
hope, reserved and laid up in safety ample supplies 
of heavenly food to bring in, in due time, the rem¬ 
nant of the house of Israel. 

The Apostles also preached the Gospel to the 
Gentiles ; and though they found among them also 
much infidelity and obstinacy, yet among them 
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there were always found some ready to receive, and 
willing to retail the sublime and consoling doctrine 
of the Cross. After the ministry of the Apostles 
was finished, holy men arose in various countries, 
anxious to carry on the work, and to spread the 
knowledge of divine truth to every nation and every 
country under heaven. Among them (the Gen¬ 
tiles) God has at no period, even of the greatest 
moral darkness, left himself without a witness:— 
among them there have been at all times, some who 
were ready and willing a to gather up the fragments 
that remain,” in order that not a particle of the 
spiritual food which Christ has left for the nourish¬ 
ment of his people, may ever be lost, but that all of 
it may ultimately be applied to the purpose for 
which it was given. 

From all those indications, slight though some 
of them may be, we conceive that a considerable 
weight of evidence exists, in favour of the conclu¬ 
sion, that the miracle of feeding the five thousand 
refers to the case of the Jews—and that of feeding 
the four thousand to the Gentiles : and that it was 
the very intention and purpose of the second of 
these miracles, to shew that the Gentiles were not 
to be excluded from the privileges of the Gospel. 

It affords an additional confirmation of these 
views in regard to the miracle now under considera¬ 
tion, that the very same meaning and intention ap- 
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pear to be indicated by the circumstances atten¬ 
ding the two instances of the miraculous draught of 
fishes. The analogy between the two cases is 
perfect and complete. They each throw light upon 
and confirm the conclusion drawn from the circum¬ 
stances of the other. The circumstances are too 
numerous and exact to have occurred by chance. 
We are therefore entitled to infer, that they have 
been arranged by design. 



THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


We are informed that if we pray to God for 
things agreeable to his will, he hears us. How are 
we to know what things are agreeable to the will of 
God 1 We answer that the short and comprehen¬ 
sive form of prayer which Christ taught his disci¬ 
ples, affords a clear and safe directory on this sub¬ 
ject. We may be sure that the different petitions 
included in that prayer are all agreeable to the will 
of God. 

In considering this prayer, our attention is first 
arrested by the opening words, “ Our Father” &c. 

This form is not intended solely for social or 
public worship, but rather for individual and secret- 
prayer. That this is so, appears from the direction 
— u when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
having shut the door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret,” &c. This being a form therefore, for 
secret devotion, why does it commence with the 
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words, “ Our Father ?” when the prayer is put up 
in secret by one individual and solitary worshipper, 
ought not the words to be, “My Father?” We 
answer, No. We are not to pray for ourselves 
alone, but for all our brethren of mankind. Self is 
to be forgotten, except in so far as to remind us 
that we belong to the human family, the whole of 
which our prayers are to embrace. It is impossible 
to stop short of this. Shall we say, though we do 
not pray solely for ourselves, it is sufficient if we 
pray for our own family and friends ? No. Our 
countrymen demand a share in our petitions. And 
shall we confine our petitions to these ? No. All 
mankind are our brethren. Even the Jew was 
taught that the despised Samaritan was his u neigh¬ 
bour.” Are we then allowed to exclude any ? No. 
We are even commanded to pray for our enemies, 
much more for those who never knew, and never 
injured us.* 

* Pope, in his Essay on Man, (though his principles are, in some 
respects, defective, in so far as he makes self-love the main-spring 
of human actions,) comes at last to the same conclusion. Thus— 

“ Self-love, thus pushed to social, to divine 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 

Is this too little for thy boundless heart ? 

Extend it; let thy enemies have part: 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 

'In one dose system of benevolence: 
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Perhaps we do ijot go too far in saying, that we 
are not warranted by this prayer to put up a singly 
petition for ourselves, which we do not, in the same 
breath , put up for the wiiole human race. 

The very first word therefore, of this most pre¬ 
vious and instructive prayer, is fraught with a lesson 
of the highest value, and calls on us for an expres¬ 
sion of that love of Qip* neighbour, Without a sincere 
feeling of which all profession of love to God must 
be mere pretqpce and tnockeiy. “ If we love not 

• 

Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 

And height of bliss, but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts; but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous soul to wake. 

* 

As the small pebbip stirs the peaceful lake. 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, aud still another spreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, Jirsf it will embrace 
His country next, and next, all human race. 

Wide and more wide, th’ o’erflowiugs of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind: 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast.” 

The only defect in the above, is the error of deriving all this from 
self-love; whereas, in truth—friendship, love of offspring, and bene¬ 
volence, are just as much original principles in the mind as the 
lore of self The true doctrine is not that these feelings are de¬ 
rived from self-love, but that they are in harmony with it. 
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our brother whom we have sepn, liow can we lo\ e 
God whom we have not seen V 

The words, u Our Father which art in heaven,” 
place Cod before us as the God and Father of the 
whole families of the earth. They place him before 
us as our Creator, Preserver, and constant and kind 
Benefactor, to whom we arc indebted for all things, 
and on whose favour we depgnd every moment ot 
our lives. Though he is £< in Heaven,” and though 
consequently we do not see him, we are every mo¬ 
ment conscious of the benefits he is conferring upon 
us. Cai\we sincerely address him as c< our Father,” 
with all the love, reverence, gratitude, and confi¬ 
dence, which children bear towards an earthly 
parent ? We cannot, without the aid of his Spirit. 
The idea of a perfectly holy, jui»t, wise and omnipo¬ 
tent God, repels rather than attracts the natural 
mind. It excites an emotion of fear which is in¬ 
compatible with confidence and filial love. All that 
wo can conceive of his goodness, liis kindness, his 
love for us, will not suffice to dispel this feeling un¬ 
less we have received the “ spirit of adoption,” 
whereby we are enabled to say, u Abba, Father,”* 

* Abba, Father. The original text here, gives two words, one 
Hebrew, and the other Greek. The Greek word, “ pater,” signifies 
father, simply. The Hebrew word, “ Abba,” (very properly left 
untranslated,) means father, and something more. It is the high¬ 
est and most respectful name addressed to the master of a family by 

H 
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The first petition, “Hallowed be thy name”-—im¬ 
plies a prayer that the worship of the true God may 
be extended over the whole world—and that “ the 
earth may be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the seathe second petition, “ Thy 
kingdom come”—that all “the kingdoms of this world 
may become the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ:” and the third, “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven ”—looks forward to the time figurative¬ 
ly predicted by Isaiah, when “ the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid,” and w hen there shall be “ nothing to hurt nor to 

liis emancipated slave, to whom he has given freedom, and whom 
he has adopted as his son. We arc told, that among the Jews, the 
common domestic servant,: or slaves were not permitted to address 
tlieir master in this style. It was only after being adopted as a son, 
and raised to the condition of a member of the family, that they were 
allowed to use this endearing and affectionate, bat still highly re¬ 
spectful term. This will enable us to see the beauty and propriety 
of that allusion of St. Paul, (Rom. viii. 15,) “ For ye have not re¬ 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we ciy A bba y Father” 

Our addresses to God, therefore, are not to be as those of a slave 
to his master, but as those of children to a parent. 

That it is by the aid of the “ Spirit” alono, we are enabled so to 
address him, is plain from what St. Paul says, ‘‘ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God. 
And if children, then heirs,” &c. 

This thought is fraught with the greatest encouragement to all 
true believers. 
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destroy in all the holy mountain of the Lord.” *A11 
these things we know to be “ agreeable to the will 
of Godthey are the express subjects of numerous 
prophecies, and he has declared he will bring them 
to pass in his own good time. 

A strong instance of verbal propriety occurs in 
the fourth petition—“ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Why is the petition limited to “ this day ?” 
Should it not run thus—“Give us each day our 
daily bread?” We answer, No. The expression 
“ this day” is most significant. The prayer is to be 
renewed daily, and therefore the petition is not ex¬ 
tended, and docs not require extension, beyond the 
passing day. We are told elsewhere to take no 
thought for to-morrow, and to let the morrow take 
thought for the things of itself; in other words, to 
leave the care of the future to Providence. If each 
day, as wo put up our petitions to him who “ feedeth 
the ravens,” we find that we are provided with need¬ 
ful subsistence, it is all we require, and all we are 
warranted to ask. 

But this petition does not refer solely to the food 
which sustains the body; it includes a request for 
all things pertaining to life and godliness. We are 
told to “ labour not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that which endureth to everlasting life.” It is 
written that “ man shall not live by bread alone, 
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but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” These are what we are chiefly to ask; 
not the mere food of the body, but that heavenly 
bread which nourishetli the soul. 

And the petition is not for ourselves alone, or 
even for our friends, our neighbours, our kindred 
and countrymen, but for our whole brethren of 
mankind. It is not “ Give me ;** it is “ Give us.” 

The same remark applies to the fifth petition, 
“ forgive us our debts.” Every man wishes no 
doubt, that his own sins may be forgiven ; but this 
is a petition for forgiveness of the sins of the whole 
world—for pardon to the whole fallen and sinful 
race of Adam; nor can it be acceptably preferred 
to the throne of grace, except in this truly Catholic 
spirit. 

This becomes more obvious when we consider 
the condition annexed. We ask for ourselves and 
our brethren, forgiveness of our debts, “ as we for¬ 
give our debtors.” As our whole race lies under 
the condemnation that is due to sin, those can only 
expect pardon who are willing freely to pardon 
others. This is required of us, as an evidence of 
that love which we are all commanded to bear one 
to another. If, while we utter the words of this 
prayer, we are conscious that we retain in our heart 
any feeling of bitterness against (i our neighbour,” 
we are mocking the Most High, in asking his for- 
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given ess; and until we can pray in a different spiHt, 
we cannot expect a favourable hearing. 

The sixth petition—“ Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion,” impressively teaches us, while we pronounce 
the words, to avoid all occasions of temptation. 
We cannot consistently or sincerely ask not to be 
led into temptation, into which we are every day 
ready to walk with our eyes open. 

The seventh and last petition,—“ Deliver us 
from evil,” is, perhaps, the most comprehensive of 
all. It is that, of all others, that we are most apt to 
prefer exclusively for ourselves. Let us beware of 
this error, and pray not only that evil be averted 
from ourselves, but that all the evil that is in the 
world may be finally taken away. 

If we were asked, what are the evils from which 
we desired to be delivered ? most of us would be 
ready to answer—“ Pain, poverty, disgrace, loss of 
friends, ruin of worldly prospects, disease, and 
death.”* But we forget that there is a greater evil 
than all these, in comparison with which they art* 
hardly to be considered as evils. This fb the evil 

* “ Man’s feeble race, what ills await! 

Labour and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of fate 1 ” 

The beautiful lines which follow would be more true, if they were 
transferred from the contemplation of the “ Progress of Poesy” to 
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of sin, and its consequences—the wrath of God, 
and exclusion from his presence for ever. It is from 
these last and greatest of evils that we are chiefly 
to pray to he delivered. 

This sublime prayer concludes with a doxology—»- 
“ For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen.” Every word here is signi¬ 
ficant. We do not merely say—“ Thine 19 the 
kingdom,” etc.—which is a fact; but we state this 
fact as the reason why we address to God all the 
foregoing petitions. His greatness, his power, and 
his glory, instead of deterring us, and driving us 
from his presence, are the very reasons assigned 
why we are to draw near to him in prayer. It is, 
because he is mighty, that we are encouraged to rely 
upon him, as our helper—“ our rock and our defence, 
our confidence and our hope, and the horn of our 
salvation, and our high tower.” 

We do not merely say — u For thine is kingdom, 
jlower, and glory; ” but, “ thine is the kingdom, 

that of the progress of the Gospel. Taken in this view the imagery 
of the following lines would leave nothing to be desired. 

11 Night and all her sickly dews— 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky ; 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar, 

Hyperion’s march they spy—and glittering shafts of war.” 

Gray. 
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the power, and the glory,”—the only kingdom, the 
only power, the only glory, that is deserving of the 
name. All worldly power and glory shall fade, 
and worldly kingdoms shall come to an end ; but of 
liis glory there shall be no end, and his kingdom 
shall endure for ever and ever. 

I cannot refrain from noticing, once more, the 
wonderful comprehensiveness of the words of this 
prayer, which not only contains a complete classifi¬ 
cation of all the legitimate objects of our requests to 
God, but suggests, at the same time, motives to every 
human duty, or, at least, the spirit and sentiment 
that leads to the performance of every duty. The 
dispositions here suggested are :— 


Petitions. — 1 , 2, 3.—Love to God, and zeal for liis glory. 

4. —Love to man, and zeal for liis welfare. 

* f 

Trust in Providence. 

5. —Forgiveness of injuries. 

6. —Avoidance of temptations, and, 

7. —Fear of incurring tlie Divine displeasure. 

These are the general heads of this prayer, and 
short and few as they are, if we consider them at¬ 
tentively, I believe we shall find that they include 
all that the Christian requires or is warranted to 
pray for. It does not follow that we are always to 
employ the same words, or that we are never to use 
any other form in our addresses to our Creator. 
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On the contrary, we are encouraged, nay com- 
mahded to potrr out to him the desires of our hearts, 
to commune with him in the retirement of our 
closets, and to put up our petitions in Ithe bosom of 
our families, and in the midst of the congregation. 
It is not the words of this prayer that we are so 
rigidly to adhere to, but its spirit and substance. 

If we attend to the nature of the several petitions, . 
we cannot err much ns to the subject of our prayers ; 
but that which we are especially to Observe is, that 
we put up our petitions in that spirit which alone 
can render them acceptable. 

Let us beware that we do not pray, or attempt to 
pray, in a spirit of selfishness The whole scope and 
tenor of the prayer we have been considering, is 
diametrically opposite to such a spirit. 

Lot us beware that we do not pray in % spirit of 
presnmptwriy as relying on ourselves and our own 
righteousness. We fill need to be reminded that 
our prayers can only be accepted for the sake, and 
through the intercession of the Redeemer; and that 
the prayer of the lowest heart-broken sinner, if put 
up with faith, and in a sincere reliance on him, may 
be accepted; while that of the spiritually proud, 
who thaijk God, “ they are not as other men are,” 
will be scattered to the winds. 

Let us beware that we pray not in a spirit of for* 
malitijy as a stated ceremony fit to be observed, or, 
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as having any merit in itself, without a correspond¬ 
ent feeling of the heart. 

Let us beware that we do not prajr in a spirit of 
wilfulness, as" dictating to God what he should do, 
what blessing he should grant, or from what evils 
he should deliver us, and as expecting that his will 
is to bend to a compliance with our’s. 

Let us, on the contrary, pray in a,spirit of humi¬ 
lity —not the mock humility which is akin to pride— 
not the abject Humility, which is akin to meanness— 
but an unfeigned and heartfelt sense of our low and 
lost estate, as sinners, and relying solely for accept¬ 
ance on the merits of our all-sufficient Mediator. 

Let us pray in the spirit of love —love to God, 
and reverence for him as our Father; and love to 
men as our brethren. 

Let us pray in a spirit of submission —in all things 
submitting our will to that of our heavenly Father. 
In asking any particular blessing, or deliverance 
from any particular evil, let it always be with this 
reservation, (in which we follow the highest exam¬ 
ple,^ “ nevertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

Lastly, Let us pray with a due reliance on the 
Spirit of all grace, knowing that though ojf.ourselves 
we know not what to pray for as we ought — u the 
Spirit itself helpeth our infirmities, making interces¬ 
sion for us, with groanings that cannot be uttered.” 
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The Sabbath was made for man. It is an insti¬ 
tution accommodated in mercy to his nature and his 
wants. Its observance is no doubt sanctioned by a 
divine command, but the command is not an arbi¬ 
trary one; it is founded on the most substantial and 
salutary reasons, and is conducive in the highest de¬ 
gree to the welfare and happiness of our species. 

Man was not made for a life of indolence, but for 
one of active employment. This was the case in 
Paradise itself; as we are told that immediately on 
his creation, “ the Lord God took the* man, and put 
him into the Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep 
it.” This was a delightful task certainly, but still it 
was a task. It was a work that was given him to 
do, and in performing it he could not fail to reap a 
constant succession of varied enjoyments. Indeed 
so fascinating might we suppose the delights of a 
labour so gentle and so attractive, that he might 
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have been in danger of pursuing it too far, so as to 
exhaust and debilitate his powers, and lead him to 
forget the source from which he derived all his bless¬ 
ings, had not God interposed the Sabbath, as a salu¬ 
tary check to over exertion in employments even 
the most innocent—a periodical season of rest, a 
time for reflection, for contemplation, and religious 
exercise. 

In speaking of the Sabbath, it is a common error 
to trace its origin no higher than the commandment 
delivered to the Jews by Moses, which might lead 
us to consider it as an institution peculiar to that 
people, and to suppose that like the ceremonial law, 
it was not intended to be binding on mankind gene¬ 
rally. But it is necessary to observe, that the insti¬ 
tution goes much higher than this, and that in fact 
it took place immediately after the creation. We 
are told ’ in Genesis, chap. ii. v. 2,’ that “ on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made: and he rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which God had crea¬ 
ted and made.” 

We see therefore that this was no new command 
first delivered on Sinai, but that it was an institu¬ 
tion coeval with the creation of man; that it was 
not intended to be confined to a single people, but 
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was to be binding on the whole human race in all 
periods of time and under all circumstances ; that it 
was an institution in Paradise itself; that it has con¬ 
tinued equally obligatory since the fall, and that it 
must continue so as long as there shall be human 
beings existing in the world. 

It is proper to observe the very peculiar terms in 
which this commandment is introduced in the law 
which was delivered to Moses. Most of the other 
commandments are expressed by negatives. “ Thou 
shalthavc no other Gods before me.” “ Thou shalt 
not kill.” “ Thou shalt not steal.” “ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” “ Thou shalt not covet.” The 
fifth commandment is a positive injunction. “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother.” But this which we are 
considering is expressed both in the positive |nd ne¬ 
gative form, and is the only one of the command¬ 
ments that is so* expressed. 

The subject is opened by the solemn positive com- * 
mand—“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” * 

Two remarks occur upon this. First, it is evident 
from the use of the words, “ Remember the Sabbath * 
day”—that this could be no new institution now 
made known to the Jews for the first time. The 
Sabbath day is not announced as something new; it 
is referred to as something already known, and 
which they are now commanded to “remember.”* 
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We may readily suppose, that though it was known 
to the Israelites by tradition, that God had at the 
creation sanctified the seventh day, and made it a 
Sabbath of rest, they were apt to forget this ; and 
during their long and weary servitude in Egypt, 
they may have been compelled by their hard task¬ 
masters to labour on that day, as on others, without 
any period of rest or relaxation. For this reason 
it may have been peculiarly necessary now to re¬ 
new the command—do remind them of the merciful 
institution of a day of rest—and to enjoin them in 
the most solemn manner to “ remember to keep it 
holy.” 

But the commandment contains more than this. 
It applies not to one day only, but to all the days of 
the week. It is not limited to an injunction to keep 
holy the seventh day; but there is an express and 
, positive command applicable to the other days. 
* u Six days slialt thou labour and do all thy work.” 
This is just as much a commanded duty as to rest 
on the seventh day. 

All men Have duties to perform of one kind or 
^another. There are some so liberally supplied with 
worldly wealth, as to be under no actual necessity 
of submitting to bodily labour for the purpose of 
procuring the necessaries of life. But these have 
duties imposed upon them of a different kind, duties 
not the less onerous, and implying labours not the less 
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arduous, that they are not labours of the hands. 
Wealth itself is a trust committed to those who are 
endowed with it, not for their own gratification 
merely, but to be employed as far as possible for 
the general benefit of all with whom they are con¬ 
nected. The greater the possessions and the riches 
of any individual may be, the greater is the trust, 
the weightier the responsibility. Large possessions 
impose only the heavier duties, and the due admi¬ 
nistration of them is a task of no light magnitude. 
None, therefore, and the greatest and the weal¬ 
thiest least of all, are exempted from the universal 
obligation imposed on the whole race of man to la¬ 
bour. All have a work of some kind to perform, 
and this commandment expressly enjoins us to per¬ 
form it, and points out the time within which it 
ought to be performed. In one sense, therefore, it 
is not merely "limited to the duty of observing the 
Sabbath, but extends to the whole range of human 
duty—to every act, to every employment in which 
we can be usefully engaged. 

It is a commandment against idleness and sloth. 
“ Six days shalt thou labour.” This is addressed to* 
all—to the lord of millions, as well as to the ser¬ 
vant who grinds at the mill. It is a command¬ 
ment against procrastination. “ Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work.” We are not merely 
to work, but to work diligently; not merely to do a 
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certain part, but the whole of our work; we are to 
do all that is incumbent upon us in six days, in 
order that we may rest on the seventh. 

It is also proper to observe the terms in which 
the rest of the seventh day is commanded. This 
part of the commandment is in the negative form, 
and is expressed in the strongest and the most 
anxious terms which it is possible to conceive: 
“ The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God : in it thou slialt not do any work,—thou, nor 
thy son,,nor thy daughter, nor thy man-slavt, nor 
thy woman-slave, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates.” 

It may be asked, for what purpose is this anxious 
iteration and enumeration of persons ? Might it not 
have been held sufficient to say, “ in it, the seventh 
day, thou shalt not do any workand that this would 
apply to all ? To this it may be sufficient to an¬ 
swer, that it is calculated to shew the greater anxiety 
to impress upon those, to whom the command was 
delivered, the great importance and universal appli¬ 
cation of this law; and that this was more especially 
necessary here, because the importance of the law, 
its immense utility, and its tendency to promote 
the advantage of our race, is not so perfectly evi¬ 
dent, as is the case with some of the other com¬ 
mandments, and, hence, that it is more apt to be 
neglected and forgotten. Or it may have been, 
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because the Israelites were, and their descendants 
are to this day, so literal in their interpretation of 
Scripture, that the master of a family might have 
thought he obeyed the commandment, by refrain* 
ing from labour himself on the Sabbath ; but that 
he might lawfully oblige, or suffer his children and 
servants, his cattle, or strangers in his house, to 
perform their usual labours on that day. From 
the manner in which the commandment is express¬ 
ed, however, it fe impossible to fall into this mis¬ 
take* Not only is it made evident that the com¬ 
mandment applies to all—master and servant, bond 
and free ; but the master of the house is m^de re¬ 
sponsible for his household—the father for his child¬ 
ren—the enteflainer for his guest. The command¬ 
ment appliel to all; but, on the head of his family, 
is imposed the additional duty to see that all obey it. 

One beautiful provision, and not a solitary one 
in the Mosaic law, is that which extends the bene¬ 
fit of the rest of the Sabbath, even to the inferior 
creation. On this day, the plough lies idle in the 
furrow. The steer wanders through the pastures, 
ungalled by the yoke. The generous steejl, freed 
from his usual trappings, bounds careless over the 
plain. Even the inhabitants of the desert, the wild 
denizens of the forest, feel on this day relieved from 
the attacks of their deadliest foes, for man, on this 
day, suspends the toils and labours of the chase. 
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Airanimated nature enjoys the refreshment of rest 
and sends up as from one great 'altar, a mute but 
heartfelt tribute of thanks to the bountiful Giver 
of all. 

The commandment concludes with an express re¬ 
ference to the original institution of the Sabbath 
day at the creation.—“For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.” 
It is evident there is nothing new here. It is 
a simple repetition, almost in the same words 
of what is contained in the three first verses of the 
second chapter of Genesis. 

We have now given a history of this institution 
from its first origin in Paradise, and stated the 
terms of the republication of the law, when the 
commandments were delivered to the Israelites in 
the wilderness of Sinai. It is now proper to men¬ 
tion a change that has taken place, not in the insti¬ 
tution itself, but in the time and in some respects 
in the mode of its observance—in the events of 
which jt is now to be considered as ^commemorative, 
and in the feelings and reflections which these are 
fitted to inspire. 

The Jewish Sabbath, or more properly speaking, 
the Sabbath of the ancient world, was held, as has 
been mentioned, on the seventh day of the week : 

i 
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the Sabbath, or weekly festival of the Christian 
world, is held universally on the first. It may be 
asked, where is the authority for this change, and 
what were the reasons for making it 1 In regard 
to the authority, the unanimous practice of the first 
Christians, including the Apostles, the universal con¬ 
sent of all the Churches of Christendom, and the 
unbroken usage of all Christian nations from the 
first establishment of Christianity to the present 
time, may perhaps be reckoned sufficient. But if 
we inquire into the reasons for the change, many 
will appear, the solidity of which cannot be dis¬ 
puted. 

The chief of these reasons—indeed that which 
may he said to include all the rest, is that upon this 
day the Saviour completed the great work of our 
redemption by his rising from the dead. It was 
fitting that his followers, wlio believed on him as 
the promised Messiah—who loved him while alive, 
and who mourned for him when lie was laid in the 
toml)—it was fitting that they should rejoice and be 
glad, when after having conquered the powers of 
liell, he rose from the grave, death being swallowed 
up in victory. It did not require an express com¬ 
mand to induce them to hallow, and to sanctify a 
day distinguished by an event so glorious and so 
vitally interesting to all true believers. Their feel¬ 
ings as contemplating the great work of their sal- 
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vation which was this day completed, must have 
been such as to constrain them to observe it univer¬ 


sally as a day of joy and rejoicing—a day sacred to 
devout contemplation—a day not to be profaned by 
the petty cares and insignificant labours of ordinary 
life : and if these were the feelings of the immediate 
followers of our Lord after his resurrection, what 
possible reason can be assigned why the same feel¬ 
ings should not still continue to animate us, and in¬ 
duce us to commemorate that day by a similar ob¬ 
servance even to the end of the world ? The Gospel 
is not less glad tiding.? to us than it was to them ; 


the death and resurrection of the Saviour are events 


the memory of which will never grow faint; they 
are as fresh, as interesting, as wonderful now, and 
as fitted to excite our loftiest contemplations and 
our warmest raptures, as they were at the very time* 
when they occurred. 

Hut the reason of the change of the sacred dav 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, will 
appear doubly cogent, when >vc consider that during 
the whole of the seventh day the body of the Mes¬ 
siah lay in the tomb. On this day—the day imme¬ 
diately following the crucifixion—to his disciples a 
day of doubt, anxiety, and terror, almost of despair, 
—they could not rejoice, they could hardly presume 
to hope. How could they rejoice on the weekly 
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return of that day, which could bring to them recol¬ 
lections of nothing but shame and overwhelming 
sorrow? He whom they had regarded as their 
master, their father and friend, who they trusted 
was to have redeemed Israel—having been betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies—buffeted, scourged, 
condemned to a cruel death, executed as a common 
malefactor—had perished on a gibbet, and was 
dead. This was not a day to be consecrated, or to be 
commemorated with joyful thanksgiving. The rea- 
wson—the propriety of the thing—must at once have 
made it obvious, that these rejoicings and thanks¬ 
givings would be more appropriately reserved for 
the return of that hallowed morn, when after the 
dark night of trouble and despair, the Sun of right¬ 
eousness arose upon them with healing under his 
wings. 

When we go back to the commencement of time, 
there appears another circumstance connected with 
the first day of the week, which renders it peculiarly 
appropriate as a day to be kept in joyful remem¬ 
brance. If, in the ancient Sabbath, the seventli 
day, the work of creation was finished , and God 
rested from all the work that he had made ; it will 
be remembered, that on the first day the work of 
creation was begun. And it will farther be re¬ 
membered, what was created on that day. The 
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work of that day is thus related in the sublime 
words of inspiration :— 

u And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

“ And God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light. 

u And God saw the light that it was good : and 
God divided the light from the darkness. 

“ And God called the light, day; and the dark¬ 
ness he called night: and the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 

On this day, therefore, in the natural world, God 
commenced the great work of creation, by causing 
light to appear at his word ; and in the moral and 
Christian world, he finished the great work of re¬ 
demption, by causing to arise from the tomb Him 
who was sent to enlighten the nations. 

Lastly, it was on the first day of the week, that 
after our Lord’s ascension to heaven, the last strik¬ 
ing evidence was afforded of the divinity of his mis¬ 
sion, by the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost ;* 
when the Apostles were endowed with those mighty 
gifts and miraculous powers which enabled them 
effectually to obey his command, to go and teach 
all nations. 

This day is therefore trebly hallowed and conse- 


* Now called Whitsunday. 
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crated to God, in hi - threefold character of Creator, 
Redeemer, and Comforter ; and its return is fitted to 
bring to our recollection the three greatest mani¬ 
festations of his favour, his mercy, and his love, as 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. 

It follows from this change of the day on which 
the Sabbath is held, and the new and additional 
considerations on account of which it is to he hal¬ 


lowed and sanctified, that it ought to be observed 
among Christians in a somewhat different way from 
that in which it was kept by the Jews. Whether 
it was so intended from the first may reasonably be 
doubted, but it scorns certain that latterly at least 
the chief, if not the sole purpose of the Sabbath has 
been considered among that people as merely a rest 
from labour No doubt it was the custom among 
some of them on that day, to assemble together in 
their synagogues, but that does not seem to have 
been considered imperative. Rest, absolute rest— 
the mere negation of labour—seems to have been 
all that they understood to be required in the com¬ 
mandment to keep holy the Sabbath ; and this they 
took in so literal a sense, as to make no exception 
whatever. Our Savour laboured to convince them 


of their error in adopting this sort of interpretation, 
adhering rigidly to the letter of the commandment 
and neglecting its spirit; and he shewed them by 
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Iiis own example, his opinion of the lawfulness of per¬ 
forming on tlrnt day works of charity arid mercy, by 
exerting his miraculous powers in healing diseases, 
and relieving many of divers infirmities. His endea¬ 
vours to this purpose were however without effect; 
and so far were they from being convinced by his 
arguments, even though enforced by the most splendid 
miracles, that they accused him on this very account 
of being a Sabbath breaker and a sinner, and for 
this reason, among others, sought to put him to 
death. So far did they carry this absurd and li¬ 
mited view respecting the Sabbath and its observ¬ 
ance, that they even refused on this day to defend 
their city on the occasion of its last memorable siege 
by the Romans ; and the consequence was, that the 
besiegers, taking advantage of this piece of incredi¬ 
ble folly, and finding that the walls of the city were 
not defended on this particular day, chose this oc¬ 
casion for making a general assault; and provoked by 
the obstinacy of their previous resistance, razed it 
to the ground, destroyed their magnificent temple, 
and by the general massacre of the inhabitants al¬ 
most exterminated the whole nation. 


It is evident from this memorable catastrophe— 
from the precepts, and above all, from the example 
of our Saviour, that this is not the way in which his 
followers are called upon to sanctify their Sabbath. 
We may apply to this, what he said of their obser- 
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vance of the Moral Law in general, that unless our 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, we shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The Scribes and Pharisees, fol¬ 
lowing the strict letter of the commandment, thought 
that they obeyed it by abstaining from labour on the 
Sabbath, and by strictly refraining from doing upon 
that day any work whatever, good or bad. Our 
Saviour sufficiently exposed this error, when he 
told them, that the “ Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath—when he asked 
them the question, to which they could return no 
answer, “is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath day, 
or to do evil, to save life, or to destroy it ?”—when 
he shewed by his own example, the true mode of 
hallowing the Sabbath—by works of charity and 
mercy,—when he on that day cured those afflicted 
with divers diseases, for instance, when he cured the 
sick of the palsy—when he restored the withered 
hand—when Jie, on this day, gave sight to the blind, 
and cured the impotent man at the pool of Beth- 
esda. Is not all this a sufficient warrant to us, of 
the lawfulness and propriety, not only of curing dis¬ 
eases on this day, but of performing every work by 
which human life can be preserved, or human suf¬ 
fering relieved ? 

Notwithstanding this lesson, and others which will 
be afterwards noticed, there are still among us many 
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excellent persons who seem more inclined than is rea¬ 
sonable, to the narrow, rigid, literal, and, as it may¬ 
be called, Judaical observance of the Sabbath, which 
was followed by the Scribes and Pharisees of old. 
They generally admit as allowable exceptions, acts 
of necessity and mercy; but there are acts which do 
not fall strictly within either of these categories, 
which we have the authority and example of the 
Saviour himself for declaring to be perfectly lawful 
and innocent, and no infringement of the rest of the 
Sabbath. There are some so strict as to object to 
the smallest recreation on that day, particularly to 
that so conducive to health, of enjoying fresh air, 
and exercise in the fields. We may say as to this, 
th^t every thing depends upon the spirit in which 
this recreation is indulged in. No one will dispute 
that to be engaged in idly strolling about the fields, 
and indulging in foolish and unprofitable discourse, 
is a profanation of the Lord's day, and ought by all 
means to be discouraged and repressed;—but on the 
other hand, there can, it is conceived, be no harm, 
but the contrary, softer the duties of public and pri¬ 
vate devotion have been properly and carefully at¬ 
tended to—in going forth in a calm and cheerful 
frame of mind, to enjoy the beauties of nature, and 
to inhale the fresh breezes of heaven. I can con¬ 
ceive nothing more innocent, or indeed praise¬ 
worthy, than a family in this frame of mind, ac- 
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eompanying their parents in a Sunday evening walk, 
the latter pointing out to them, from time to time, 
some natural phenomenon not previously observed, 
explaining its causes or its effects, and leading them 
from thence to admire the wisdom, the power, and 
the beneficence, of the Great Author of all. 

In addition to the above, it may be mentioned 
that, to many in the labouring and middle classes of 
society, particularly those “in populous cities pent," 
this is the only day on which they have any oppor¬ 
tunity of relaxation ; that, on the other days of the 
■week their time is entirely occupied, and their 
strength wasted by severe toil, or close unremitting 
confinement, many of them in ill-aired and unwhole¬ 
some apartments ; and that, but for the interval of the 
Sabbath, many would have no means or opportu¬ 
nity of over seeing or enjoying the green verdure of 
the fields, or the blessed light of Heaven. Would 
we have the cruelty to deprive them of this ? to 
confine them all the Sabbath to their narrow lanes, 
and low-roofed, dark, and stifling houses? Surely 
this cannot be the will of the Almighty in ordaining 
the Sabbath. The Sabbath was intended to pro¬ 
mote the ease, the comfort, and the happiness of 
man. It was intended to be, and it ought to be, a 
delight—and not a punishment. 

If these arguments are not considered sufficient— 
may it not be allowed to adduce the example of our 
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Lord and his disciples, who, we are told, “ walked 
through the fields of corn on the Sabbath day.” No 
reason is assigned for their being so employed; nor 
is there any ever supposed to be necessary. It is 
mentioned simply, as indeed it was, as a perfectly 
lawful and innocent act, on the Sabbath no less than 
as on any other day of the week, and what was done 
by them, may surely now be done, without offence, 
by their followers. 

It is with no desire whatever of justifying idleness 
and folly, that I am led to make these remarks; but 
to point out what 1 conceive to be the error of some 
most excellent and worthy persons, who not only 
themselves practice, hut also wish to impose upon the 
community, an over rigid and dudaical observance of 
the Lord’s day. The outward act signifies nothing ; 
everything depends upon the disposition of the mind. 
One may spend the day entirely at home, and in¬ 
dulge in the grossest vice, or in the most unhal¬ 
lowed imaginations. Another may walk out into the 
fields, and store his miml with the most beautiful 
images of nature, or raise his thoughts to Heaven in 
the most sublime contemplations. It is evident, 
from many parts of his history, that much of our Sa¬ 
viour’s time was passed with his disciples in the open 
fields ; and it may he mentioned, for the benefit of 
those who are fond of out-door exercise, how he im¬ 
proved such opportunities of social converse, and drew 
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moral reflections from every object that met his 
view. Pointing at the flowers with which the earth 
is covered in spring, he told his followers to “ Be¬ 
hold the lilies of the field,” and added, “ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
He pointed to the birds of the air and said, “ Con¬ 
sider the ravens—they neither sow nor reap, but 
your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” And on the 
evening of that day when he had eaten his last re¬ 
past with his disciples, as passing through the vine¬ 
yards that surrounded Jerusalem, he began that 
beautiful discourse, “lam the true vine.” lie who 
like Him, is prepared to turn every thing to profit, 
—to draw a useful lesson from every object, and, 
whatever he does to do all to the glory of God, will 
find— 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in eveiy tiling.” 

Another purpose to which, among the labouring 
classes, the Sabbath is often made subservient to 
enjoyment, is its enabling them to meet with their 
friends, and to be happy for a short time in the so¬ 
ciety of those from whom they are separated during 
the week. Those who would debar them from this 
gratification, have not sufficiently considered, or at 
any rate do not fully understand, what is meant by 
the saying—“ I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 
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Our Saviour has, in this also, given in his own 
example, an instance of the lawfulness and inno¬ 
cence of social intercourse and the pleasures of 
domestic friendship. He partook of entertainments, 
and did not refuse to mingle in social intercourse, 
even with publicans and sinners. He had his private 
and exclusive friendships. lie loved and compas¬ 
sionated all mankind; but we are told of a family 
in Bethany whom he particularly favoured. He 
loved Mary, and her sister Martha, and Lazarus. 

Friendship and social intercourse are the great 
chcerers and comforters of our existence. Shall we 
deprive the poor of this comfort? In cities, and in 
many situations in the country also, particularly in 
the case of domestic servants, the Sabbath is the 
only clay when they are able to enjoy this pleasure. 
Would we, even if we could, be so cruel as to pre¬ 
vent this enjoyment ? We can see our friends every 
day, but it is not so with them; they are tied to 
their laborious occupations ; they can only see and 
converse with their friends on the Sunday. If we 
could prevent this, it would be to reduce them to a 
state worse than slavery. 

This brings us back to consider the difference in 
principle between the Sabbath, as it was observed 
among the Jews, and the Lord’s day, as it is, or 
ought to be observed among Christians. The prin¬ 
ciple of the former was simply rest —a cessation from 
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labour—and the reason annexed to the command¬ 
ment was, that on that day God had rested from his 
work of creation. But the Lord’s Day, or Christian 
Sabbath is in principle, and ought to be in facta fes¬ 
tival—a day of rejoicing—a day for the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of intellect, social love, and rational 
devotion ; and the reasons for observing it as such arc 
—that on this day, God caused light to spring out of 
darkness—that on this day, lie who is the light of 
the universe, returned from the darkness of the tomb 
—and that on this day, the Holy Ghost, the Com¬ 
forter, descended to enlighten and to solace a be¬ 
nighted and sorrowful world. It is not mere rest, 
therefore, that is the duty of this day, but a change 
of occupation. It is a day for every active exertion 
for enlightening the minds of the young and unin¬ 
formed, and for spreading as far as possible the light 


of divine truth. It is a day ibr the exercise of ac¬ 
tive benevolence—for refreshing the bodies, and 
comforting the hearts of the poor, and for diffusing 
among all ranks, the feelings of mutual love, and 
Christian charity. 



OLD AGE. 


Mr. Burke has quoted as an instance of the su¬ 
blime, produced by a profusion of magnificent meta¬ 
phor, the panegyric upon Simon the son of Onias 
the Iligli Priest, ill the book of the son of Siraeh. 
A passage no way inferior to this in sublimity, and 
infinitely before it in interest and pathos, occurs in 
the last chapter of the last work of King Solomon, 
whore he gives a description of old age. 

I shall leave it to the moralist and divine to set 
forth the wisdom and the excellence of the advice 
which serves to introduce this description. T con¬ 
sider the passage merely in the light of a composi¬ 
tion and one of the most exquisite pieces of poetry 
that is to be found in any language. 

Age is first pointed out in the expression, u the 
evil days—the years—when we shall say,—I have no 
pleasure in them ” 

In youth when the blood is yet warm, and the 
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spirits high, the simple consciousness of existence is 
attended with pleasure—a pleasure which is never 
duly appreciated till it is lost. Whcrf we first open 
our eyes upon the visible creation, and behold the 
sun shining in his strength, the moon walking in 
• brightness, the stars and all the host of heavei^ we 
regard them as things that arc common, and are 
thankless for the blessing. But wc shall learn to 
value them, when as age comes upon us they begin 
to wax dim ; when the blessed light of heaven itself 
seems to be obscured. 

In youth as in the spring-time of life, sorrow 
takes no hold of the mind. As the short vernal 
shower is succeeded by the bright gleam of sunshine, 
and serves to give fresh beauties to the landscape; 
so the afflictions of youth are soon forgotten, and 
only give a more pleasing zest to the joys that are 
to follow. But age has few cheering gleams: afflic¬ 
tions then take a deeper root-—they are heavier while 
they last, and not so easily removed. “ The clouds 
return after the rain.” 

How finely is the feeble and defenceless state of 
age alluded to in the expression,— <£ In the day 
when the keepers of the house shall tremble” The 
keepers of the house—those who are entrusted with 
its safety, the guards set to protect it from secret 
fraud, or open violence—they tremble. “ The 
strong men” the champions renowned for war, who 
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turned the battle from oflr gates, “ bow ”—submit 
themselves to the yoke. 

“ The grinders cease because they are few , and they 
that look out at the windows are darkened.” How 
poetical, how beautiful are these allusions to the infir¬ 
mities which mark the decay of nature! 

When those who labour at the mill are reduced 
( to so small a number that their strength is no longer 
able to move it, they must cease. The sentinel as¬ 
cends the watch-tower and looks fqrth, but all is 
darkness—no object is to be distinguished through 
the gloom. 

There is much conveyed in the expression, “ the 
door's are shut in the streets.” The bustle and busi¬ 
ness of the day in a large city—the most lively in¬ 
stance of human activity—is designated by the doors 
in the streets being open. Then is the time for 
meeting and transacting aflairs—for buying and 
selling—for every trade pursuing its occupations—for 
visiting, feasting, and pastime. But now “the doors 
are shut in the streetsbusiness and bustle, and 
buying and selling, and hospitality and pleasure are 
all over. The late animated scene is desolate. A 
dead silence reigns as of the night; no work, nor 
device, nor wisdom remains. 

We have another occurrence of the allusion to the 
mill, which, simple though it be, is in this instance 
highly affecting* “The busy mill” is a cheerful, an 

K 
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interesting object, and connected in our minds with 
many pleasing associations. Its sound gladdens the 
village, and presents images of plenty, and prospe¬ 
rity, and happiness. But now the machine begins 
to fail—the motion flags. “ The sound of the grind¬ 
ing is loaf indicating that it is ere long to cease, and 
^0 be heard no more. 

“ And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird” 
Nothing could so beautifully mark the imbecility of 
extreme old age, as the circumstances here chosen: 
as if it were said,—once he was unshaken amidst 
the shouts of battle, or the cries of multitudes—he 
heard unmoved the crash of thunder, or the threats 
of the enraged tyrant;—now, the slightest breath dis¬ 
tresses, find disturbs, and terrifies him; “ lie rises 
up at the voice of the bird,” which would not, in 
his youth, have broken his slightest slumber, or 
interrupted his most trivial occupation; he knows 
not what it is, and is afraid. 

In the vigour of life—what so charming to the 
senses as the sight of youth, and health, and beauty, 
crowning the genial banquet, or uniting in the jo¬ 
cund dance? And when to these are joined the 
delights of poetry, and the enchantments of music, 
the fascination is complete. The whole soul is 
ravished; every sense and faculty is taken captive. 
Every capacity of enjoyment is filled to the brim— 
heaped up and running over. Now, sad reverse! 
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The banquet, the dance, and the song are fled— 
youth, and health, and beauty, and genius, are no 
more. “ All the daughters of music are brought low .” 
The charm which surrounded them is gone. Their 
power is departed for ever. 

The once fearless heart, which rejoiced to scale 
the lofty tower, or ascend the giddy precipice, or 
which tempted the still more dangerous heights of 
ambition, is now “ afraid of that which is high” The 
adventurous spirit which once faced all the horrors 
of the desert, or braved the stormy deep, is now 
unable to undertake a Sabbath day’s journey. 
u Fears are in the way” To cross a trifling rill, 
or step over a stone, are matters of difficulty and 
danger. 

“ The almond tree shall flourish” Those who 
have seen the blossoms of the almond tree, hanging 
like long lines of silver, will at once see the beauty 
of this allusion to the hoary head of age. The 
sacred poet uses no vague, common, or imperfect 
similes. When his figures are examined closely, it 
is perceived that their minute propriety is not less 
remarkable than their extraordinary beauty. 

It might appear that nothing could present us 
with so affecting a picture of that extreme debility 
which awaits man in his latter days than the ex¬ 
pression, “ The grasshopper shall be a burden” But 
the inspired penman has carried the climax still far- 
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tlier. Long after every enjoyment and even every 
comfort is gone, wo continue to cling to this miser¬ 
able existence. We still cast a “lingering longing 
look ” on the world we are about to quit; it still at¬ 
tracts a portion of our regards, our hopes and fears, 
our wishes and our desires. But even these at 
last leave us : “ And desire shall fail ” The last tie 
that binds us to this state of existence is broken. 
We cease to regard the world and its concerns with 
interest. The desire of life, the last feeling of the 
heart, becomes extinct. Man submits to unavoid¬ 
able fate, and resigns his body to the dust from 
whence it was originally taken. 

The images which are employed to paint the 
concluding scene of this tragedy—the separation of 
the etherial soul from its frail tenement of clay— 
are, in the highest degree, bold and poetical: “ Or 
ever the silver cord he loosed , or the golden howl he 
broken” How beautifully is represented, under 
these similitudes, the end of all that is great and 
noble—the ruin of God’s chiefest work—the ap¬ 
parent extinction of that being who was created in 
the image of his Maker, placed a little lower than 
the angels, and crowned with glory and honour ! 

Man is elsewhere likened to the grass of the field 
—to the flower that cometh forth and ig cut down and 
withereth. This simile, however beautiful, and in 
some respects just, is hardly consistent with the 
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dignity of our nature, and the immortality which 
awaits us in another state. But the silver cord and 
the golden bowl, afford many images of all that is 
excellent and durable in material objects ; and 
though the one is for a time loosed, and the other 
broken, the power which at first called them into 
existence, is able to repair their unsightly breaches, 
and to make them appear again in more than their 
pristine splendour. 

The next images presented to us by the inspired 
writer, not only afford another instance of the mi¬ 
nute propriety of his figures, but exhibit a know¬ 
ledge of the true constitution of the human frame, 
of which no vestige is to be found in the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity, and which the pride 
of modern philosophy has claimed as exclusively 
her own. Could the fact of the circulation of the 
blood be alluded to in more unequivocal language 
than in the words, “ or the pitcher he broken at the 
fountain , or the wheel broken at the cistern f* 

These images of the last triumph of the king of 
terrors, arc very affecting. Though simple, they 
convey volumes. They set before us the humbling— 
the heart-breaking spectacle of mortality. This is the 
struggle at which nature shudders, and the stoutest 
heart is appalled. The soul is now treading the 
valley of the shadow of death, unconscious of the 
weeping relatives who surround the bed upon which 
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the almost lifeless body is extended, and before 
the awful veil is rent which separates her from the 
world of spirits. The last sigh now hovers on the 
lips. The feeble pulse is extended to perform its 
last beat. 

And now it is over: the body, that masterpiece 
of workmanship—in form and moving so express and 
admirable—is now reduced to a lump of lifeless clay, 
and numbered with the clods of the valley. 

But we are not left to the exclusive contemplation 
of this mournful side of the picture. The last image 
presented to us is one of hope and joy. “ The spirit 
shall return to God who gave it.” The spirit—the 
animating principle, the living, thinking, sensible 
soul—is not dead. It cannot die. It survives in 
another state; and it is only removed from this 
transitory life to one which has no end. 

After all its toils and wanderings, it has returned 
to its proper and final home—to its first, best, only 
friend, Creator, Saviour, Comforter—“ Lord ! to 
whom would we desire to go but unto thee! ”—to 
love and to enjoy Him for eve*. 



CONSOLATION, 


“ Blessed are ye that mourn now, for ye shall be 
comforted.” 

It is in seasons of affliction, when earthly blessings 
fail us, that we feel most firmly and surely the com¬ 
forts and hopes of the Gospel. 

When the sun shines, our view is limited to ob¬ 
jects, and of these but a few on the surface of the 
earth ; but when his beams are withdrawn, our 
eyes are opened to the far higher glories of the fir¬ 
mament. So when the delusive sunshine of pro¬ 
sperity is removed, which bounded our view to “the 
world,” the eyes of our moral nature are endued 
with a clearer perception, and there is opened to 
us a full prospect of the great realities of heaven. 

We formerly believed , but now we see and know: 
and by the blessing of God, and comfort of his holy 
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word, we are enabled to embrace and ever hold fast 
the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” For 
such we need not weep. They may grieve for us, 
exposed to the evils, the distresses, the dangers, and 
the sins incident to humanity ; but why should we 
grieve for them ? They are far removed from all 
these evils. They are in bliss. They are in safety. 
They are in heaven. They are not dead. Our 
God is not a God of the dead, but of the living. 

They are but gone upon a journey, whither we 
shall soon follow them. They have arrived at the 
place of their rest. Wc are still sojourning in the 
wilderness of this world, surrounded with many 
perils which they have escaped. 

It was said by a wise heathen, that u no one can 
be pronounced happy till his death.” The truth of 
the saying will be acknowledged by the Christian, 
but in a higher sense than that in which it was 
originally applied. Those who have passed through 
this world unstained by its allurements, unpolluted 
by its vices—who are now safe from all its toils 
and its snares, are happy, thrice happy. What is 
there worth desiring in the world for ourselves, but 
that we also may die the death of the righteous, and 
that our last end may be like his ? 

“ Whom the gods love die young,” was the say¬ 
ing of another heathen. The thought is beautiful, 
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and is only not a Christian sentiment, because what 
Christianity teaches is universal, not conditional re¬ 
signation. The consolations of the Christian are 
confined to no age or circumstance. Our God and 
Saviour loves all his children, the old and the young 
together; and whatever time he calls them, that is 
the best. It is the best for them who are taken 
away, and the best for us who remain. Was he 
whom wc lament kind, gentle, and affectionate, free 
from the stains of vice, and firm in the possession of 
his faith ? All this, which, to the natural mind, 
might tend to increase our grief, will, if viewed 
aright, prove our highest consolation. It is, in such 
cases, that we may most fitly comfort one another 
with these words: “ That we sorrow not as those 
which have no hope knowing that “ they which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 

The body —yes, the body, which we saw, ere- 
while consigned to the dust, will rise again in glory. 
This is no vain speculation. We have for it the 
eternal, unerring word of Him who cannot lie. “ It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it 
is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natu¬ 
ral body, it is raised a spiritual body !” 

What is the brightest prospect which this world 
can afford compared to this ? 

It is a fearful and a dangerous thing to receive 
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our good things in this world. We have it on the 
highest authority that it is not easy for a rich man 
to escape the snares by which he is environed. He 
is in the toils. The world, and the things of the 
world, have hold of him, and keep him from fixing 
his regards on that which is alone needful. 

It is in mercy that God sends afflictions—that he 
takes away, one by one, all our earthly comforts. 
It is to shut us up to himself—the only true comfort 
—the source of all. It is in affliction that we feel 
most firmly—and without it, we can hardly feel at 
all—that u God is our refuge and our strength,” “ our 
confidence and our hope, and the horn of our sal¬ 
vation, and our high tower.” All require to be 
purified by affliction; all the great and the good 
that we have ever heard of have been so purified. 

When the beloved disciple saw in the Spirit that 
great multitude which no man could number, the 
redeemed of God, out of every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people, he was told—“ these are they 
which have come out of great tribulation.” 

Who would not endure the chastening of the 
Lord, when we know it to be a proof of his love ? 
As the brave man “ out of the nettle danger plucks 
the flower safety,” so the Christian is taught, out of 
all apparent evil, to extract the highest good. 


THE END. 
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on the Seasons—A Few Words on Thomson—The Snowball 
Bicker of Pedmont—Christmas Dreams—Our Winter Quarters 
— Stroll to Grassmere—L’Envoy. 

“Delightful volumes—full of fun and fervour, power and pathos 
—of deep feeling and light-hearted gaiety—of impassioned language, 
rolling along in the streugth and majesty of genuine eloquence— 
and of familiar gossip, tripping it lightly over the merrier pages.”— 
Scotsman. 
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The Conquest of Scinde. 


a Commentary. By Lieut.-Colonel JAMES OUTRAM, C.B. In 
One Volume 8vo. 


The Journal of a Clergyman, 


during a Visit to the Peninsuea in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1841. By the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Mini¬ 
ster of Now Greyfriars, Edinburgh. In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

“ He is a lively, graphic, and fearless sketcher, who has caught as 
much of the gipsy spirit of Borrow as may be seemly in a Scottish 
Presbyterian divine. For this we like him not a whit the less. It is, 
indeed, an agreeable surprise to meet with a northern clergyman, 
who, without levity or any other unbecoming compromise, establishes 
the most amicable relations between the pulpit and the sceneB and 
incidents of ordinary life.”— Tail's Magazine. 


Men and Manners in America. 

By the Author of “ Cyril Thornton.” A New Edition, with a 
Portrait of the Author, and Letters written by him during his 
Journey through the United States. In One Vol. foolscap 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ Though many excellent volumes have since been published, not 
one has superseded it as a standard and safe authority. Other tra¬ 
vellers have confirmed its accuracy, without adding much to its 
information * * * But this edition lias another advantage. It is 
enriched with the private letters he wrote to his friends from 
America, in which his first impressions are recorded without con. 
eealment.” — Britannia. 


Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian 

ISLANDS, in the Spring of 1838; with Remarks on tho Recent 
History, Present State, and Classical Antiquities of those Coun¬ 
tries. By W. MURE, Esq. of Caldwell. In Two Vols. post 8vo, 
price 24s., Illustrated by Original Drawings. 

u Mr Muro's Journal is not only the work of a shrewd and intelli¬ 
gent observer, and of a sound, though modest scholar, hut withal a 
veyy pleasant book.”' —Quarterly Review. 
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Sketches from Scripture History. 


By the late WILLIAM SCOTT, Esq. of Teviotbank. In foolscap 
octavo, price 3s. 

“ We know of no volume of discourses, published in our day, which 
brings the houI of the Christian—intellect, understanding, and heart 
—on more tender, vital, admiring, and loving points of contact w ith 
the very soul of the gospel .”—Dumfries Herald. 


Greece under the Romans. 

A Historical View of the Condition of the Greek Na¬ 
tion, FROM THE TIME OF ITS CONQUEST BY THE KoMANS UNTIL 

the Extinction or the Roman Emmbe in the East, b.c. 
146-a.d. 717. By GEORGE FINLAY, K.R.G. 8vo, price 16s. 

“ ■ • 4 Ilis work is therefore learned and profound. It throws a 
flood of light upon an important though ohBeured portion of Grecian 
history. . . . Tn the essential requisites of fidelity, accuracy, and 
learning, Mr Finlay bears a favourable comparison with any historical 
writer of our day .”—North American Review. 

— o — 

Observations on the Book of Genesis, 

and Exodus, and Sermons, By the late ROBERT FORSYTO, 
Esq., Advocate, to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. 
Foolscap 8vo. 


The Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell, 

D.D. LL D. F.As.S. F.R.8 .Ed., Prebendary of Westminster, and 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. Comprising the His¬ 
tory of the Rise and Progress oi; the History of Mu¬ 
tual Tuition. The First Volume by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., 
P.L., LL.D., (Edited by Mrs Soothey) ;—the Two Last by his 
Son, the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, B.A. of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Perpetual Curate of Setmurthy, and Assistant 
Curate and Evening Lecturer of Cocker mouth. In Three Vols. 
octavo, price j£2 , 2s. 


The Life of Robert Pollok, 

Author of “ The Course of Time.” By his Brother, DAVID 
POLLOK, A.M. With Selections from his Manuscripts. Post 
8yo, with a Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
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The Scots Musical Museum, 

Consisting of upwards of Six Hundred SongB with Proper Basses 
for the Pianoforte. (Originally published by James Johnson.) 
A New Edition, accompanied with copious Notes and Illustrations 
of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late WILLIAM 
STENHOUSE, C. KIRKPATRICK SHARP, and DAVID LAIN ft, 
Esqs. In Six Vols. 8vo, price £‘2, 12s Cd , bound in cloth, with 
fac-simile of a curious Letter from Robert Burns to the Original 
Publisher, 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland. 

Being tiie Songs, Aiks, ani> Legends of the Adherents 
of the House of Stewart, Collected and Illustrated by 
JAMES HOGG. Second Series, 8vo, 14s. 

Outlines of Human Physiology. 

By W. P. ALISON, M.D., F.R.S E., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, and one of the Physi¬ 
cians in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland. The Third Edi¬ 
tion, 8vo, price 12s. 

— o — 

By the same Author, 

Outlines of Pathology and Practice 

OF MEDICINE. 8vo, price 18s. 


By the same Author, 

Observations on the Management of the Poor 

IN SCOTLAND, AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE HEALTH OF 
GREAT TOWNS, with Reply to the Comments and Objec¬ 
tions of Mr Monyfenny and Br Chalmers, post 8vo, cloth 
5s. 6d. 
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Lectures on the History of Literature, 

Ancient and Modern. From the Gorman of FREDERICK 
SCIILEGEL. A New Edition. In One Vol. foolscap 8vo, price 
7 s. 

“Form the most luminous, comprehensive, and philosophical sur¬ 
vey of tho history of literature which our own age has produced.”— 
Britannia. 

“ A wonderful performance,—bettor than any thing we as yet 
have ou the subject in our own language .”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Though concise, SchlegiTs work is so comprehensive in its range, 
that it is alone almost sufficient to make the reader a literary 
person .”—Literary Gazette. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr F. Thiersch. 

Translated from the German, with Brief Remarks. By Sir 
DANIEL K. SANDFORD, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. In One large Vol. 8vo, 16s. 

— o — 

r 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic 

GREEK. To which is added, A Short System or Greek 
Prosody. By Sir DANIEL K. SANDFORD, Professor of Greek 
in the Univeisity of Glasgow. A New Edition, in lllmo, 6s. 6d. 
bound. 

By the same Author, 

Extracts from Greek Authors, 

with Notes and a Vocabulary. New Edition, corrected and 
improved, 12mo, 6s. bound. 

— o — 

By the same Author, 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 

For the use of the Junior Greek Classes in the University of Glas. 
gow. New Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 
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The Principles of Population, 


and Their Connexion with Human Happiness. By ARCHI¬ 
BALD'ALISON, Esq., Author of <l The History of Europe.” In 
Two Vole- Octavo, price £i, 10s. 

Content^; — Volume I.—Chap. 1. On the Early Increase of 
Mankind.—II. On the Fundamental Relation between Popula¬ 
tion and Subsistence.—III. On the Changes in the Progress of 
Society which limit the Principles of Increase.—IV. On the 
Changes in the Progress of Society which limit the Demand for 
Labour.—V. Modifications arising from Human Corruption.— 

VI. Principles of Renovation and Decay in Human Affairs.— 

VII. Action of Principle of Increase in the East.—VHI. Action 
of the Principle of Increase in Europe.—IX. In America. 

Volume II.—Chap. I. On the Acquisition of Landed Property by 
the Labouring Classes.—II. Moral Dangers and Evils of Great 
Cities.—III. The Religious Instruction of the People, and the 
Necessity of an Established Church.—IV. Advantages and 
Dangers of Secular Instruction.—V. On a Legal Provision for 
the Poor.—VI. The Factory System and Trades’ Unions.—VII. 
The Corn Laws.—VIII. Colonization, and the Reciprocity Sys¬ 
tem.—IX. The Future Increase and Prospects of Mankind. 


The Annals of the Parish, 


AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. By JOHN GALT, with Memoir 
of the Author, by DELTA. Foolscap 8vo, price six shillings. 


Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk. 

By JOHN GALT. Foolscap 8vo, price six shillings. 


The Provost, and Other Tales. 

By JOHN GALT. Foolscap 8vo, price six shillings. 


The Entail. 

By JOHN GALT. Foolscap 8vo, price six shillings. 
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The Political Life of the Right Hon. Edmund 

BURKE. A Memoih. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D., 
Rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. In Two Yols. post 
8vo, price 18a. bound in cloth. 

“ We have quoted enough, and moro than enough, to convince 
the most sceptical of the originality, eloquence, and power of these 
remarkable volumes. We regard them as a valuable contribution to 
our national literature, as an effectual antidote to revolutionary 
principles, and as a masterly analysis of the mind and writings of the 
greatest philosopher and statesman in our history.”— Britannia. 

Adam Blair*; and Matthew Wald. 

By the Author of Reginald Dalton.” Complete in One Volume 
foolscap octavo, price 8s. 

— o — 

Arasro’s EWe of Watt. 

CJ o 

Historical Eloge or James Watt, by M. Arago, Perpetual 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. Translated from the 
French, with Additional Notes and an Appendix, by JAMES P. 
MUIRUEAD, Esq., M.A. of Baiiol College, Oxford. Octavo, prico 
8s. 6d., with a Portrait, engraved by Finden. A few copies are 
printed in 4t0, price 21s. 

— o — 

Legends of the Isles and other Poems. 

By CHARLES MACK AY, Author of “The Salamandrine,” “The 
Hope of the World,” &c. Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 

Memoirs of John Napier of Mercliiston, 

his LINEAGE, LIFE, and TIMES; with the History or the 
Invention or Logarithms. By MARK NAPIER, Esq. There is 
an Appendix of Original Letters and Documents from the Family 
Papers, and the Volume is embellished with Woodcuts and four¬ 
teen Engravings, executed in the first style of art, consisting 
of Portraits from Originals of high Historic Interest, and Fac¬ 
similes from curious Documents. In One Vol. 4to, price £3,3s. 
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ON 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY 

PUBLISHED BY 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM, 

A SYSTEMATIC WORK ON PRACTICAL. AGRICULTURE, 

DETAILING THE LABOURS OF 

THE FARMER, FARM-STEWARD, PLOUGHMAN, SHEPHERD, HEDGER, 
CATTLE-MAN, FIELD-WORKER, AND DAIRYMAID. 

BY HENRY STEPHENS, E.R.S.E. 

IN THREE LARGE VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO, PRICE s£4, 10s. 

Illustrated with Portraits of Animals Painted from the Life, beau¬ 
tifully Engraved on Steel by T. Landseer ; and upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts and Plates of Agricultural Implements, so particularized as to 
enable Country Mechanics to construct them from the Descriptions. 

ADVERTISEMENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

Before the publication of The Book of the Farm, there was no work 
to which the Student of Agriculture could be referred, as giving, in 
full detail, the various operations to which his attention would be 
directed in the course of the year. Such a work has long been a do- 
sideratum to the practical farmer; and, in the present volumes, It has 
been the object of the Author to supply it. Commencing with the 
end of the agricultural year, when the crops are reaped and housed, 
he sets out with what may bo called the preparatory labours for the 
ensuing season—the reader being thus led ou from month to month, 
and taught what labours should be in succession undertaken—why at 
that particular time—how these can be best performed, and with the 
smallest cost of money or timo ; and also, the data by which the mas¬ 
ter may ascertain that his work has been efficiently performed. 

Nor has it been only to the primary operations of the Farm, that 
the Author has limited his instructions. Almost every concomitant 
range of subjects, which it should be the interest of the Farmer to 
know, has been brought forward and systematically discussed; and 
separate sections—we had almost said treatises—have been devoted 
to the mysteries necessary to be learned by the farm-builder, the 
weather-seer, the hedge-planter, the ditcher, the drainer, the plough¬ 
man, the cattle-feeder, the stock-buyer, the drover, the pig-killer, the 
miller, the butcher, up to the grieve or general overseer of the farming 
operations, [ Continued. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM- Continued. 


In short, it has been the great objeet of the Author—while endea. 
vouring to make his Work as systematic and perfect as possible—that 
no subject, either of primary importance, or collateral interest to the 
agricultural student or practical farmer, should be left undlscussed; 
and the utmost pains has been taken that the information given should 
be brought down to the latest and most approved discoveries in all 
the departments. 


SUBJECTS TREATED OP IN « THE BOOK OF THE FARM,” 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH THE YOUNG 
FARMER HAS TO ENCOUNTER AT 
THE OUTSET OF LEARNING PRAC¬ 
TICAL HUSBANDRY. 

THE MEANS OF OVERCOMING THOSE 
DIFFICULTIES. 

THE KIND OF INFORMATION TO BE 
FOUND IN EXISTENT WORKS ON 
AGRICULTURE. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF “ THE BOOK 
OF THE FARM.” 

THE EXISTING METHODS OF LEARNING 
PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY- 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS OF PRACTICAL AG¬ 
RICULTURE. 

THE EVILS ATTENDANT ON LAND- 
OWNERS NEGLECTING TO LEARN 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AS PLACES FOB 
INSTRUCTION IN FARMING. 

A FEW WORDS TO YOUNG FARMERS 
WHO INTEND EMIGRATING AS AG¬ 
RICULTURAL SETTLERS TO THE 
COLONIES. 

THE KIND OF EDUCATION BEST SUITED 
, TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

' THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FARMING. 

J CHOOSING THE HIND OF FARMING. 

SELECTING A TUTOR FARMER FOR 
TEACHING FARMING. 

THE PUPILAGE. 

DEALING WITH THE DETAILS OF FARM¬ 
ING. 

THE STEADING OR FARMSTEAD. 

THE FARM-HOU8K. 

THE PERSONS WHO LABOUR THE 
FARM. 


WINTER. 


THE WEATHER IN WINTER. 

CLIMATE. 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING FACTS. 
SOILS AND SUBSOILS. 

ENCLOSURES AND SHELTER. 

THE PLANTING OF THORN HEDGES. 
THE PLOUGH. 

THE VARIOUS MODES OF PLOUGHING 
RIDGES. 

DRAINING. 

YOKING AND HARNESSING THE PLOUGH, 
AND OF SWING-TREES. 

PLOUGHING STUBBLE AND LEA GROUND 
TRENCH AND SUBSOIL PLOUGHING, AND 
MOORBAND PAN. 

DRAWING AND STOWING TURNIPS, 
MANGEL-WURZEL, CABBAGE, CAR¬ 
ROTS, AND PARSNIPS. 

THE FEEDING OF SHEEP ON TURNIPS 
IN WINTER. 

L 


DRIVING and slaughtering sheep, 
rearing and feeding cattle ON 

TURNIPS IN WINTER. 

DRIVING AND SLAUGHTERING CATTLE. 
THE TREATMENT OF FARM-HORSES IN 
WINTER. 

FATTENING, DRIVING, AND SLAUGH¬ 
TERING SWINE. 

THE TREATMENT OF FOWLS IN WIN¬ 
TER. 

THRASHING AND WINNOWING GRAIN, 
AND OF THE THRASHING-MA¬ 
CHINE 

THE WAGES OF FARM-SERVANTS. 

CORN MARKETS. 

THE FARM SMITH, JOINER, AND SAD¬ 
DLER. 

THE FORMING OF DUNGHILLS, AND OP 
LIQUID MANURE TANKS. 

WINTER IRRIGATION. 

[ Continued . 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM— Continued. 


SPRING. 


COWS CALVING, AND CALVES 

THE ADVANTAGES OF HAVING FIFLD- 
WORK IN A FORWARD STATE 

cross-ploughing, drilling, and 
niDBIHQ LAND. 

SOWING SPRING WHEAT ANI) GRASS 
SEEDS. 

80WING BEANS, PEAS, TARES, ID- 
CERNE, 8AINTFOIN, FLAX, AND 
HEMP. 

SWITCHING, PRUNING, AND WATER- 
T A BEING THORN HEDGES. 


HIRIXO FARM-SERVANTS. 

SOWING OAT SEED. 

THE LAMBING OF EWF.S. 

THE TRAINING AND WORKING THE SHEP¬ 
HERD'S DOG. 

SOWING BARI.EV SEED 

TURNING DUNGHILLS AND COMPOSTS 

PLANTING POTATOES. 

BREAKING IN YOUNG DRAUGHT HORSES 
SOWS FARROWING OR LITTERING. 

THE HATCHING OF FOWLS. 


SUMMER. 


THE SOWING OP TURNIPS, MANGET- 
WURZEL, RATB, CARROTS, AND 
PARSNIPS. 

REPAIRING THE FENCES OP GRASS 
FIELDS, AND THE PROPER CON¬ 
STRUCTION OF FIELD GATES. 

THE WEANING OP CALVES, BULLS, AND 
THE GRAZING OP CATTLR TILL 
WINTER. 

MARES FOALING, STALLIONS, AND 
HORSES AT GRASS. 

9HERP-WASUING, SHEEP SHEARING, 
AND WEANING OF LAMBS. 


ROLLING THE FLEECE, AND TUB QUA¬ 
LITIES OF WOOL. 

THE MAKING OF BUTTER AND CHEF.SE. 
WEEDING CORN, GREEN CROPS, PAS¬ 
TURES, AND HEDGES,AND CASUAL¬ 
TIES TO PLANTS. 

HAY-MAKING. 

SUMMER-FALLOWING, AND LIMING 
THE SOIL. 

BUILDING STONE-DYKES. 

EMBANKMENTS AGAINST HIVUI.ETS. 
FORMING WATER MEADOWS. 

BREAKING-IN YOUNG SADDLE-HORSES. 


AUTUMN. 


PULLING FLAX AND HEMP, AND THE 
f HOP. 

REAPING RYE, WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, 
BEANS, AND PEASE. 

CARRYING IN AND STACKING WHEAT, 
BARLEY, OATS, BEANS AND PEAS, 
AND OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
CARTB. 

DRAFTING EWES AND GIMMRRS, TUP¬ 
PING EWES, AND BATHING AND 
SMEARING SHEEP. 

LIFTING AND PITTING POTATOES 

SOWING AUTUMN WHEAT, AND THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRIOULTUBAL WHEEL-CAR¬ 
RIAGES. 

EGGS. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

FERTILIZING THE SOIL BY MEANS OF 
MANURE. 


THE POINTS POSSESSED BY THE DOMES¬ 
TICATED ANIMALS MOST DESIR¬ 
ABLE FOR TIIK FARMER TO CUL¬ 
TIVATE. 

MAKING EXPERIMENTS ON FARMS. 

DESTROYING AND SCARING VERMIN ON 
FARMS. 

LOOKING AT A FARM, ITS RENT—ITS 
LEASE—ITS STOCKING—THE CAPI¬ 
TAL REQUIRED FOR IT. 

IMPROVING WASTE LAND. 

FARM BOOK-KEEPING. 

THE CONVENIENCES OF THE COTTAGES 
OF FARM-SERVANTS. 

THE CARE TO BE BESTOWED ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF IMPLEMENTS. 

INDEX. 

[ Continued. 
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THE BOOK OP THE FARM —Continued. 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 


The Times. 

“ We assure agricultural students that they will derive both pleasure 
and profit from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. 
The experienced farmer will perhaps think that Mr Stephens dwells upon 
some matters too simple or too trite to need explanation, hut we regard 
this as a fault leaning to virtue’s side in an instructional book. The young 
are often ashamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, and are too 
often discouraged by an indolent or supercilious teacher if they do. But 
Mr Stephens entirely escapes this error, for he indicates every step the 
young farmer should take, and, one by one, explains their several bearings. 
* * • The business matter of a farmer is divided by Mr Stephens into 
four parts, each bearing the name of the season that influences the opera¬ 
tions that are performed in it. Bythirf arrangement every operation is 
described as it takes its turn in the fields—described, we must in justice 
to the author observe, in so detailed and perspicuous a narrative, that no 
attentive reader can fail to comprehend the course he ought in practice to 
pursue. 

“We have thoroughly examined these volumes; hut to give a full notice 
of their varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space than we 
can conveniently devote to their discussion; we therefore, in general 
terms, commend them to the careful study of every young man who 
wishes to become a good practical farmer.” 


Blackwood's Magazine for April. 

“ ‘ Skilful practice is applied science.* This fact is illustrated in every 
chapter of the excellent and comprehensive work now before us. • * • 
As a practical manual for those who wish to be good farmers, it is the best 
book we know. It contains more of the practical applications of modern 
science, and adverts to more of those interesting questions from which 
past improvements have sprung, and from the discussion of which future 
ameliorations are likely to flow, than any other of the newer works which 
have come under our eyes.'* 


Frofesaor Johnston, 

« The best practical book I have ever met with." 


Bristol Mirror. 

“ To the young agriculturist it must be invaluable; it is an able,learned 
treatise on every subject connected with Ids profession—not compiled 
from books, but the result of intimate acquaintance with all the details of 
farming operations. The work is at the same time so elegant in its form 
and composition, and the information is conveyed in such a correct and 
pleasing style, that it is impossible for any reader of education, under¬ 
standing, and curiosity, to open a page without finding his attention rivet¬ 
ed, and rising, after the perusal, with the acquirement of much useful 
knowledge which he did not before possess.” 
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The Journal of Agriculture, 


and The Transactions of the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Scotland. 21 vols. 8vo, 1828-1843, price 
j£ 8, 8s. The New Series is published Quarterly. Annual Sub¬ 
scription, Twelve Shillings. 


The Grasses of Britain, 

Illustrated by 140 Figures, Drawn and Engraved by the Author, 
By RICHARD PARNELL, M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “The 
Grasses of Scotland.” This Work contains a figure and full de¬ 
scription of every species of Grass found in Britain, with their 
uses in Agriculture, Ac. Ac. In One large Volume 8vo, price 
j£2, 2s. 

The Grasses of Scotland, 

may be had separately, in One Volume, price 20s. 


The Agriculturist’s Manual; 

Being a familiar Description of the Agricultural Plants cultivated 
in Europe, including Practical Observations respecting those 
suited to the climate of Great Britain. By PETER LAWSON A 
SON, Seedsmen to the Highland Society of Scotland. In 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


Entomologia Edinensis; 


Or a Description and History of the Insects found in 
the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh. By JAMES WILSON, 
F.R.S.E., M.H.S., Ac., and the Rev. JAMES DUNCAN, M.H.S. 
Post 8vo, price 12s. 


The Practical Planter. 

Containing Directions for the Planting of Waste Land, and 
Management of Wood, with a New Method of rearing the Oak. 
By THOMAS CRUICKSHANK, Forester at Carreston. In 8vo, 
price 12s. 
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Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 

GEOLOGY. With an Appendix, containing Suggestions for Ex¬ 
periments in Practical Agriculture. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M. A , F.R.SS. L. Jc E.,F.G.S., Honorary Member of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, Chemist to the Agricultural Chemistry Associa¬ 
tion of Scotland, and Reader on Chemistry and Mineralogy in the 
University of Durham. Complete in One large Volume 8vo. 

“A valuable and interesting course of Lectures ."—Quarterly 
Hcvieto. 

“ Tlio most complete account of Agricultural Chemistry we pos¬ 
sess Royal Ayr. Jour . 

“ Unquestionably the mOBt important contribution that has recently 
been made to popular science, and destined to exert an extensively 
beneficial influence in this country.”— Silliman's American Journal of 
Science, {Rev. of the American Edition.) 

“ It is as a practical work that this volume is of the greatest value; 
as a guide to the intelligent agriculturist it seems impossible to over¬ 
estimate its value, or exaggerate tlio improvements it may be the 
means of introducing.’*— Britannia . 


By the same Author, 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 

GEOLOGY. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, price 5s. This 
little Work is intended to give a familiar and condensed outline 
of the subjects treated of more fully in the Lectures. 

“ Of all the different works which have lately been published 
on the Chemistry of Agriculture, that now before us appears to be 
most likely to beef real service to the practical man.”— Loudon’s 
Gardeners’ Magazine 

“ This is a little book which we heartily desire to soe brought 
into general circulation in agricultural districts. Practically useful 
while explaining first principles, and scientific without pretence, 
it is just the work to catch and livet the attention of the more 
shrewd and intelligent portion of our agricultural population The 
style is delightfully clear, the facts important, brought to bear on the 
daily business of the farmer's life with startling effect; and the 
subjects broaehed so interesting and extensive, that the attention can 
scarcely fail to be sufficiently awakened to pursue the study of 
scientific agriculture a little further.”— Britannia. 

— o — 

By the same Author, 

What Can be Done for English Agriculture? 

A Letter to the Marquis or Northampton, President of 
the Royal Society. Price Is. 
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[PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S WORES— Continued .] 

A Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and 

GEOLOGY. Twelfth Edition, price 10d. The Publishers make a 
deduction when a quantity is taken for Schools, or for Distribution. 

“ We would recommend every farmer in Britain, let his knowledge 
of agriculture be extended or limited, to procure a copy of the 
Catechism tor himself; and this recommendation we would support 
by the lucts, that the memories of the initiated are apt to get rustj ; 
so much so, that a little rubhmg-up may be necessary; while the un¬ 
initiated, unaware of the science of agricultural chemistry, by a 
simple perusal will l>c able to discover it clearly, and mould its 
principles to obtain the highest advantage to themselves."— Scientific 
Agriculturist. 




By the same Author, 

Suggestions for Experiments in 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. Five Parts, price Is. 7d 

“ Competitors are strongly recommended to peruse Mr Johnston’s 
Suggestions, and Account of Experiments received in consequence 
thereof, and published by Messrs Blackwood, Edinburgh.”— Highland 
and Agricultural Society's Directions to Competitors for Premiums. 


— o — 


The Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr G. J. MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by Dr P. 
F. II. FROMBERG, First Assistant in the Laboratory of the 
Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland, with an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON,F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Parts I. and II. are published, price 4s. each. 

“ In introducing the following work to the British public, I be¬ 
lieve I am rendering a service to the science of the country. The 
patient research by which it is characterized, and the sober sagacity 
of the views it contains, cannot fail to recommend it to tliat large 
portion of the community who are now interested in the application 
of vegetable and animal physiology to agriculture and to medicine. 
With every opinion expressed by the author I do not concur, and I 
have here and there ventured to add brief notes, where the differ¬ 
ence of opinion appeared to be of sufficient moment; but in the 
general views which the book contains, so far as it has yet appeared, 
I anticipate that the soundest of our scientific men will agree with 
me in concurring."— Advertisement by Professor Johnston. 
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Elkington’s System of Draining. 

A Systematic Treatise ox the Theory and Practice 
of Draining Land, Adapted to the various Situations and 
Soils of England and Scotland, as drawn up, by appointment of 
the Board of Agriculture, from the communications of Joseph 
Eleington ; to whioh Is added, a Treatise on Embankments, 
and the Formation of Artificial Pieces of Water. By JOHN 
JOHNSTON, Land Surveyor. A New Edition, lately published, 
illustrated by numerous Plans and Sections. 4to, price 10s. 6d. 

The Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 

By GEORGE STEPHENS, Drainer, Member of the Nerocian and 
Wermlandska Agricultural Societies in Sweden. In 8vo, illus- 
trated by Copperplates and Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 

Ainslie’s Land Surveying, 

Comprising the Theory and Practice in all its Branches; in which 
the use of the various Instruments employed in Surveying, 
Levelling, «fec., is clearly elucidated by Practical Examples. Illus- 
trated by 40 Copperplates. With a Treatise apponded on Trigo¬ 
nometrical Surveying, Levelling, and Railway Engineering. By 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A. In 4to, price 15s. 

~o— 

Trigonometrical Surveying, Levelling, and 

RAILWAY ENGINEERING. By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A. 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

A Memoir on the Mid-Lothian and 

EAST-LOTHIAN COAL-FIELDS. By DAVID MILNE, E?q„ 
F.R.S.E. and F.G. In 4to, with Coloured Map and Sections, price 
16s. in cloth. 
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Insect Life. 

By DAVID BADHAM, M.D. In foolscap 8vo, price 4s. fid. 

“ We know not when wc have read a work which has interested 
us so much as this little volume. It is not, as its title might suggest, 
a work on Entomology, but an enquiry carried on witli u. view to 
establish the position that insects do not feel. We cannot enter upon 
all the facts and reasonings by which l)r Budharn endeavours to 
prove Ills doctrine; they are exceedingly curious, and evince the 
researches of a philosophical, an acute, and a comprehensive mind.” 
■ J Ukn 


Seven Lithographed Designs 

tor the Improvement of Farm Cottages and Steadings. 
With Descriptions, Specifications, and Estimates; Remarks on the 
Accommodations required under the Modern System of Husbandry, 
and the Defects of existing Farm Buildings. By JAMES CUN¬ 
NINGHAM, Surveyor. Largo 8vo, price Cs. fid. 


Blackwood’s County Atlas of Scotland; 

Consisting of Thirty-one Maps, including the ORKNEY, SHET¬ 
LAND, and WESTERN ISLANDS, with the Parochial Boundaries 
carefully coloured. In One Vol. 4to, price 21s. handsomely bound 
in cloth. 

Separate Maps of the Counties, 

Coloured as above, and neatly put up in a Case for the Pocket, 
price Is. each. 


Blacker on Small Farms. 

An Essay on the Improvement to be made in the Culti¬ 
vation op Small Farms, by the Introduction of Gkejjn 
Chops, and House feeding the Stock thereon. This Work 
has gone through four large Editions; the last consisting of 
20,000 copies. 12mo, sewed, price 8d. 

The Same Work, 

Another Edition, with a Preface addressed to Landlords, giving 
full Information to thnse who may be inclined to adopt the plan 
recommended, aB to the best mode of Introducing it, and the 
Results attending its Introduction, together with the expenses 
likely to be incurred thereby. 8vo, sewed, price Is. 
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:* 


In Fifteen Large Volumes Octavo, price .£16, 16s., • 

THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF SCOTLAND. 


(i As a statistical book of reference, the work is valuable; more so, in 
our estimation, than many works which make a greater parade of scien¬ 
tific forms. * * * To sum up more specifically, there are no fewer 

than 876 articles, each furnishing a complete monograph of a parish, or 
united group of parishes. The Parishes of every county arc classed 
together; to each a full index of matter is addea, and to the whole work 
is appended a general index, compiled on the same principle. There is 
also an alphabetical index of parishes, giving their population as shown 
by the last census, and referring to the volume and page where each is 
described. Thus the New Statistical Account of Scotland unites , with 
the massive character and readableness of a systematic view of Scottish 
statistics and geography, the utility of a geographical and statistical 
dictionary of Scotland .”— Spectator. 

“ Forming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the 
command of any country in Europe — Quarterly He view. 


The Counties may be had separately, 

AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES :— 



£ 

s. 

d 


£ 

s. 

d. 

ABERDEEN. 

.1 

5 

0 

KINCARDINE. 

....0 

8 

0 

All GYLE. 

. 0 

15 

0 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT ... 

....0 

8 

G 

AYR .. 

. 0 

18 

0 

LANARK. 

.... 1 

1 

o 

BANFF. 

.0 

9 

0 

LINLITHGOW. 

.... 0 

4 

6 

BERWICK . 

.0 

8 

6 

NAIRNE . 

....0 

1 

6 

BUTE. 

.0 

3 

0 

ORKNEY. 

....0 

5 

6 

CAITHNESS. . .. 

.0 

4 

6 

PEEBLES . 

....0 

4 

6 

CLACKMANNAN . 

.0 

3 

6 

PERTH . 

.... 1 

7 

0 

DUMBARTON . 

.0 

G 

0 

ROSS AND CROMARTY 0 

10 

6 

DUMFRIES. 

.0 

12 

6 

RENFREW. 

... 0 

12 

6 

EDINBURGH. 

. 0 

16 

6 

ROXBURGH. 

...0 

10 

6 

ELGIN . 

. 0 

6 

0 

SELKIRK . 

...0 

2 

6 

EIFR „ . 

. 1 

1 

0 

SHETLAND . 

...0 

4 

6 

FORFAR . 

. 0 

15 

0 

STIRLING . 

...0 

10 

o 

Haddington . 

. 0 

8 

6 

SUTHERLAND . 

...0 

5 

6 

INVERNESS . 

. 0 

11 

6 

WIGTON . 

...0 

5 

6 

KINROSS . 

. 0 

2 

6 






The Maps may be had separately, with the Parochial Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured, forming a handsome volume in royal 4to, price 21s. bound 
in cloth. 
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WCat'kti ip t£c late 3£eb. &nrtrreb) Cbant&nr, 23.19. 

Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 


LECTURES, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 

ON SELECT PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 

In 12 mo, 8s. 

SERMONS ON INFIDELITY. 

Second Edition. Post 8 vo, 7s. 

A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Eighteenth Edition. In 12 mo, bound, price 3s. 

AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIAN PARENTS 

ON THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF TIIEIR CHILDREN. 
Third Edition. 18 mo, Is. 6 d. 

THE SIN AND DANGER OF BEING LOVERS OF 

PLEASURE MORE THAN LOVERS OF GOD. 

Stated and Illustrated in Two Discourses. 

Third Edition. 18mo, 2s. 

A CATECHISM FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Ninth Edition. Ad. 

A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

New Edition. 18mo, 6d. 


LECTURES IN DIVINITY. 

By the late GEORGE HILL, D.D., Principal of St Mary’s College, St Andrews. 
2 Vols. post 8 vo, price 16s. 

AN ESSAY ON THE EXTENT OF HUMAN AND 

DIVINE AGENCY IN THE PRODUCTION OF SAVING FAITH. 

12 mo, price 4s. 6<i 
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Cjje OTarJig xrf tj&e late Cfjflnratf itt'Cr it, 30.29* 


THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, 

CONTAINING ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE HISTORY OP THE 
REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 

With Biographical Notices of the principal Reformers, and Sketches 
of Literature in Scotland during the Sixteenth Century. 

A New Edition. In One Volume, Octavo, price 7a. 6d. 

LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE. 

Second Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo, price jEI, 4a. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION 

OP THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION 

OP THE REFORMATION IN ITALY DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Octavo, Second Edition, price 10s. Gef. 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 

Foolscap 8 vo, price 5a. 

TWO DISCOURSES 

ON TnE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

In 12mo, price 3a. 


A VINDICATION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

Addressed to those who, believing in God, do not believe in Jesus Christ 

whom He hath sent. 

By the late JOHN INQXIS, D.l)., One of the Ministers of the Old GreyfHars' Church. 

Octavo, price 10a. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

A VINDICATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In Foolscap 8 vo, price 3a. 6 d. 
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QMor&g nit %i rb) antr 31urtgprufcmcc. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF SCOT¬ 
LAND, EMBRACING ABOVE SEVEN HUNDRED CASES 
OCCURRING IN THE LAST TEN YEARS. NOW FOR THE 
FIRST TIME REPORTED. By Archibald Alisov, Esq., Advo¬ 
cate. In one large vol. 8vo, price 18s. 

By the same Author , 

PRACTICE OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF SCOTLAND, 

REGARDING INDICTMENT, TRIAL, AND EVIDENCE, EM¬ 
BRACING ABOVE A THOUSAND UNREPORTED CASES, 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. In one large 
rol. 8vo, price 18s. 

THE PRACTICE IN THE SEVERAL JUDICATORIES 

IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Alexahder 
Hill, D.D., Minister of Dailly. A New Edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved. In one vol. foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 

DECISIONS OF THE COURT OF SESSION, FROM 1781 

to 1822, IN THE FORM OF A DICTIONARY. Collected by 
David Hume, Esq., late one of the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland, 
and formerly Professor of the Law of Scotland in the University 
of Edinburgh. In one large volume 4to, price Three Guineas. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF SCOTLAND, 

AND ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MERCANTILE JURISPRU¬ 
DENCE. By G. J. Bell, Esq., Advocate. The Fifth Edition, in 
two vols. 4to, price jC6, 6s. 

PAROCHIAL LAW, EMBRACING THE LAW OF SCOT¬ 
LAND, on the following Subjects: Churches—Church Officers— 
Churchyards—Parish Dues—Manses and Glebes—Patronage—The 
Poor—Sacraments, Necessaries for the Administration of—and 
Schools. By Alexander Duslop, Esq., Advocate. A New Edition, 
price 16s. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE LAW OF 

TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES IN SCOTLAND; WITH NOTES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE LAW OF ENGLAND. By 
Charles Forsyth, Esq., Advocate, and Barrister-at-Law. Bro, 
price 16s. 

AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF MARITIME 

COMMERCE, by James Rbddie, Esq., Advocate. 8vo, price 14s. 

By the tame Author, 

INQUIRIES IN THE SCIENCE OF LAW. 8vo, price 7s. 
INQUIRIES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. In 8vo, price 7s. 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF 

ENGLAND, A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION; 
WITH NOTE8, INCLUDING THOSE OF THE HONOURABLE 
MR JUSTICE COLERIDGE; AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF 
BLACKSTONE; A PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION, illustra¬ 
tive of the Character and Value of the Commentaries with refer, 
ence to the Past and Present State of the Law, and a New and 
Copious Index. By Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., Barrister-at- 
Law of the Inner Temple. In the Press. 

In this Edition, which will be beautifully and accurately printed, thr 
Text will be preserved entire, as “verified and corrected, with 
the original References,” by Mr Justice Coleridge; and it will be 
the anxious effort of the present Editor to make his own Notes at 
once brief and practical, and of that Popular and Elementary cha¬ 
racter which constitutes the distinguishing excellence of the Com. 
mentaries, and haB rendered them valuable and interesting, not only 
to the Practical, but the Constitutional Lawyer—to Members of 
Parliament, Justices, Clergymen, and, in short, all thinking classes 
of Society. 

The more difficult and important principles of the English Law, the 
Editor will endeavour briefly to compare with, and illustrate by 
analogous or conflicting provisions in the Law of Scotland, France, 
and America. 

There will be a fine Portrait and Autograph of Blackstone; an entirely 
new and Systematic Index; a List of Cases cited by Blackstone, by 
Mr Justice Coleridge, and by the present Editor, and other improve, 
ments suggested by a careful examination of all previous editions. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OP POPUL WORKS. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

1IUCL 1WO SHILLING AND SIM TNCJ 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY 

I KICK TWO SHILLING'' AM) SIXILNCK 


THE SUBALTERN 

riUCF XWO SHILLI M AND tiAIINCF 


THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUGH 

PRrCS 1 tt O HILLINGS AND SIVPKNCL 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 

price rmu l shilj ings and sixilnci 


VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 

P1UC1 1KO II til ICL AND NMIML 


THE FORESTERS 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND lAiENCr 


THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGL 

FRICF TIIRED S IILI f S AND HMENCI' 

CYRIL THORNTON. 

Qy Captain Hamimqv, Author of “Men and Manners in Amenta ’ 
PRICE 1HRDE SHILLINGS AND BIX1 LNCE 


REGINALD DALTON 

By tho Author of “ Valerius ” 

IR.ICL TIIRLI SHILLING^ AND 8IXIBNCL 


The above may be had sti onyly bound %n cloth, at Sixpence, o> elegantly 
gilt at One Shilling, per volume exit a 












